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aa} the Continent, for not less than 


Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 11. 2s, the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly pots, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


Edition 
‘or France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB,} 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, a MALL, 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITOR 
LL PICTURES and other WORKS of ART 
A’ Jetgeted for Exhibition and Sale, which have not been 
fee cn. Moods; rou he zm fr the inspection ofthe 
Seam Fy won the hours of Ten in the Morning and 
ek in nth Brent 


; after which time no Picture or other Work 
a ortraits, Usevie “hg Water-Colours, 
t , are inadmiss: 
ond RB No Pitare will will i be received for Sale that is not bona fide 
the property» WILLIAM BARNARD, Keerer. 
KING WILLIAM menautlat CASTLETOWN, ISLE of 


foundation of Barrow). 
HE Rev. G. re CUMMING, M.A., Cantab. 
Vice-Principal, RECEIVES into the College as BOARD- 
ERS. at Thirt Peoass per annum, a limited number of 
8TU College fees, (acgeediog, to age between 7 and 
© Teck gmt te 


per, annum, fees embrace Tuition in 

Mo clans ics, Hebrew, the Mathematics. Men- 

soration, hs avigation, Ar ‘ithmetic, and Merchants’ 

h the ugual complements of a liberal education. 

‘he whole system of tion is devoted to the formation of 
the sound scholar and C —" gentleman. 

Students for {he Army, awry and mercantile pursuits may, if 

desired, at and af ites t of 13, relinquish Greek and Latin. 

} ~~) in the Modern Uaapuages and Drawiag, each lis. per 











rhe > Gollege is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
isa regular steam pcpesmmapicetion with the surrounding countries. | me 
fay may be y application as 
ve, 


Education. — Dr, GEORGE J. BOMPAS 


wishes to make it known that he has opened a School for 

















Boys, in : healthy si ion at Fishponds, near Bristol. The | 
course instruc designed to prepare the pupils for | 
Seuccessfal optcanen ther on pro or ial pur- | 
suits to the modern languages, | 


especially our own, on to various other branches of knowledge 

necessary or important to a liberal and useful education, as well 

as to the ancient class while these last are not overlooked 
nor neglected, and is made subservient (from the modes 

teaching sdopted) to the developement of the mental faculties 

a as to the omens ation of knowledge. large share 

is constantly devoted to the 

Per health q his pupils, and still more, to what he con- 

rs by ies far the most im ant part of education—tbeir moral 

ture and improvement. 





. George Bompas may perhaps be allowed to state, that he 
& cegolarly cdacnied member of the medical fession, 
sine fag 2 and Edinborgh, wherehe took hig 
ree of M.1)., in 1636, having more lately given up his con- 
jon with his father, . in the management of the 
“4 Asylum at Fishponds, m order ~ devote enat hi 
present con’ ce of bis 

Tielt and increasing interest in the cation of educati 
wed both asa aan and as a matter of the greatest prac- 

tal 5 importance to 

made toN. Smith, he C.8., Ches+ 


efersece wag be 
terfield-place, Clifton, Bristol ; T. Sande <9. — Park. street, 
Bristol; Rev. Christopher Anderson, N.C Charlette- street, a 
bargh; Dr. Ransford. Northumberland-street, Edinburgh ; 

dome, Romsey, Hants; Rev. J. Reynolds, Romsey; Br. 
Tomkins, Abingdon, Berks ; and in London to Professor Sharpey, 

iversicty College; Dr. Tweedie, 33, Montagu-place, Bedf 
omgere ; and Robert Winter, Fsq. 16, Bedford-row 

yy with Terms. &c. may be obtained on application 

to Oe eorge J. Bompas. Fishponds, near Bristol. 


0 GEOLOGISTS, INNER ALOGIONS, and 

CONCHOLOGISTs. =i BES Me Private Contract, 

a COLLECTION of near 500 C RINE. Mi ERALS, and about 

70 Specimens of ORGANIC tem AINS, from various parts of 

North and we - America, containing many rare and valuable 

wenn ese about 76 Specimens of North American 
8. — 


's of address apply to Mr. Bickers, Bookseller, 
1, Leicester- square. 


0 Pg yyy F &c.—TO BE DISPOSED 
Commercial Town in Lancashire, the 

PRACTICE OF P BEST ST, wre. wishes to retire on account 
of bad health. The practice will be sold for a year and half’s 
Purchase, including the house, furniture, and business fittings 
up, a b are Wee peomPlete. Letters, post paid, to be addressed 
Bell's Fancy Repository, 9, Burlington- place, Old 








Kent- aa 


SALE OF COINS AND MEDALS AT VIENNA. 


I{E CATALOGUE of the MAGNIFICENT 
COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS of Ancient and 
odern Times, containing more thee 45 000 Pieces, the property 
of Mr. Welzide Weitenheim, of which the’ poblic « ale will com- 
Pace Vienna, on loth February 1345, may be had of Messrs, 
illiams & Norgate, | 14, Henrjetta-street, Covent-garden. Brice, 
for the ist part of the 2od vol. now ready (666 pages), 6s. An 
early direct application ‘should be made, in order to leave time, 
should their stock be to procure more from Germany, 


OYAL COMMISSION on the FINE ARTS. 
op ECOR ATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 

Tem as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are PAINTED on FAree. for the convenience of sending into 
eee Ww. SIMPSON, House Painter and Decora- 
West Strand, Trafalgar. -square, who holds the excla- 
are tight underthe Patent. A great variety of beautiful De- 
signs, suited to every situation and taste, washable with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 
per bi kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvcrioneERs | 

d_ Commission Menrcuants, BOSTON, UNITED | 

ae r ES. volt fer their services to the London Trade for the Sale | 
Ar r Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Sg ag! Mate- 

Tia, Artie hen of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, « 

Agency for any Peaiotion of Manufactured ods “solicited. 
solentiguments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 

The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- | j 


tion to Mr, J 
sheden. ohn Miller, Bookseller, Hearietta-street, Covent- 























HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CLXIII., 

, will be peblished before Christmas. —ADY ERTISEMENTS 

to be sent to the Publishers’ by 

Friday, the 20th inst.; and BILLS on or before Saturday, the 


39, Paternoster-row, D ber 14,1944. 


“HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
LXV will be published on the 3ist i 
ADVERTS 1” are Zpguestes to be forwarded by the 
24th inst.; BILLS y the 26th 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 














Sales by Auction. 
OBJECTS OF wayenas. HISTORY, SCIENCE, AND 


RIOSITY 
. J.°C. and S, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
thelr” Great Room, 38, ning-strect, Covent Garden, on 
THURSDAY, 19th mber, at 12 o'clock, 

MISC LLANEOUS. COLLECTION ; Con- 
sisting of Bird Skins from Pogota. Shells Dried Plants 
from Singapore; a few Books and rints, Including Boydell's 
large Plates to Shakspeare, Proofs, Perry's Conch logy, Edwards’ 
nted Maste, Musical Boxes, Barrel 
n, French Clocks, a Saristy of ornamental Items made 
from lava of Mount Etna, a Model of the Interiorof Drury Lane 
Theatre, Pictures and Miscellanies ; and a quantity of Philoso- 
al ‘Apparatus, comprising an Electrical Machine, Galvanic 

atteries, Chemical Glass, a large Oil-cloth Disk for the Micro- 
coope Comere Obscura, portable Daguerréotype, an Achromatic 
ject Glass by Gilbert, Double O: Opere Glasses, paring Baro- 

c Lantern and Slides, &c. &c. On V 
‘atalogues had at the Rooms. 


BOOKS, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his house, 125, Fleet-street, on 
MONDAY 16th and TUESDAY 17th, L . 

PORTION of the LIBRARY of a NOBLE- 

MAN Gonenens. including Meninski Lexicon Arabico-Per- 
sico-Turcicum, 4 vols.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, first edition, with 
the six suppressed leaves —Plutarcbi Vitas et Moralia,2 vois. red 
moroceco—Clarendon's Rebellion, 3 vols.—Kepling Codex Beza, 
2 vola—Worde Noyum Testamentum Grecum—Relidor Archi- 
tectore Hydraulique, 4 vols. —Voltaire (Euvres, 92 vols.—Dam- 






meter, M 


iew the day 
| prior, and 





| pier’s Voyages, 4 vols., &c. 





Leer tes See ae ETC. 

LEWIS will SELL, o SDAY isth, 
COLLECT tOR af ENG TRA NGS, a Quan- 
tity of Li PO! FOLIOS. oe A el . With 238 

y of Loree PORT TONION, the Aurelie, “putoted 
ies left senate from’ Sale of 
May ‘Sth b by th e former T. 


a “4 “QUIRES, STEREOTYPE PLATES, ETC. 
A. LEWIS will SELL, on FRIDAY 20th, 
HE. STERE OTYPE PLATES to LEM- 
PRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, thick 19mo.—Rol- 
lins’ Ancient History, 8v0.—Green's Botanical ‘Dictionary, oom 
4to. 248 sheets of Stereotype and 109 Copper-plates 





BOOK SOCIETIES, 
’ | ‘HE great i increase of f vending, and the out 
New Pubeeations Or usal wil 

out purchase Dave wn to the very general formation of 
READING SOCIETIES throughout the country, the commence- 
ment of the New Year bein; p Hrosrenn period for the esta- 
blishment of such Societies. ‘Mem rs will be materially assisted 
in their formation by a little Pampiet entitled 


‘HINTS FOR READING SOCIETIES, 
which may be had Gots, on application to Messrs. Saunders & 


Otley, British and Foreign Library, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, 


TO LIBRARIANS OF PURLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
OLECCION DE OBRAS Y DOCU- 


MENTOS Folatives ala Historia Antigua y Moderna de 
las Provincias del RIO DE LA PLATA, illustrados con Notas y 
Disertaciones por Pedro de Angelis. 6 vols, folio, Buenos Aires, 
1837. Sewed, 6l. 6s. 

A valuable ‘Collection of Documents relating to the early His- 
tory and Geography of the Middle Part of South America. They 
were printed at the expense of the Argentine Repeats. § and not 
forsale. Through the kindness of the Editor, J. ith has 
been allowed to import a few comes for the purpose of being 
placed in the Public Vibraries of England and the Continent. 

ondon : J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cheapside, London, consisting ofa 
Collection of upwa’ is of 50.000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various departments of Literature. 
TERMS OF a eae 

Subscribers of 5/. ft ot annum; 3i. e half year; or 
i. 14s. the quarter, are cathtled to 18 vols. at 

: ‘aan, in Town, or 24 vols. o the Country. 
. 48. per annum; 2/. 10s. the half Rte or 











“1. Bs. the Quarter, I2 vols. in Town, #6 in the 
Cc age 

—_— 3. num; 1. 18s. the half year; or 
ir ‘ls. Pine quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in the 


—_ 2/1, 2s. qj 3,1. 6s. the half year; or 15s. 
the quarter, 4 vols. in Town, 6 in th he Country. 
From the New Publications which are added to the Lib: 

as they issue from the press, Subscribers may select one-half 

their c ements. 


BOOK SOCIETIES. — 

Or Familiemesirous of entering into. int su on, can 
be supplied orth a panier - t 4 iS hoe — and of 
their own selection, whether ry the Library Catalogue or not, 
upon the following terms :— 

If 30 wee a ired gebetantly in cireulation among the 

. 128. per afinum. 
And if a greater or less ober be required, the same rate in 


107. 
The ks to be exch: atthe time and in the way best 
suited tothe fe be onsheaerd ot members; the Society paying 


carriage to and from London. 


*»* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 





Mechanics for Practical Men. 8vo. 31 sheets—Jones's Life of Row. 
land Hill, 28 sheets—Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 8vo. large print, 
40 sheets—Niebubr's History of Rome, by Twiss, 2 vols. 8vo. 800 
copies ; and quantities of various works in quires, Copper and 
Steel Pilates, Lithographic Stones, &c 





TICE TO. “INVENTORS. 
OFFICE FOR PATENTS OF ny ENTIONS AND REGIS- 
bday At, -_ IG pag 


HE PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
ery information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, — by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, 
may be by a rere onally (or by letter, prepaid), to 
Mr. AL. bx ANDER Piel CE, at the Office, 14, Lincoln's Inn- 
elds. Londoo. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
pb oe has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most eee ely constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object classes, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
de.ining the markings of the most dificult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque obj eet, plate of diaphragms, six objects 





mounted in be ay &e, .the whole neatly packed in ma- 
hogan 80. price Kigut Roun Manufactured and sold b 
ABRANA A, OPTICIA a SE-s 29. LORD-STREET, LIVER- 


L; and Abraham & ben 1", Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMAT 1c “OBIE CT GLASSES odapted ¢ to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, I. 1 
Triplet, high power, cone “and box, 

e customary discount al ea to the Trade. 

Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Iteh Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of Price 1s. 6¢.; by post, 1s. lod. 

20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 








, Holles-st eet. 
EW SYSTEM AT BULL'S LIBRA 


The very general satisfaction os has resulted as the 


pow! thy stem planned and adopted by Mr. Bull, Librarian, for 
everal years past, renders it désirable more extensively tomake 
Ene wn the advantages which, it secures to Subscrjbets.at this 


saurary exc 7 one of whic may be bere particulariged— 
namely, that the Now Publications being so abundantly supplied 
for perusal, are in the course of the year shared GRatis 
among the Subscribers, to the extent that every year a Sub- 
yo vel can have Two Guineas’- worth of any of the New Works 
to keep. 

Terms gratis ana pest fee 7” soplication to Mr. Bull, 8, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-squa 

Also, BULL’s NEW cist ‘or “DU PLICATES, withdrawn 
from the Library at very reduced prices. 





Now ready, in fep. 8vo., price 6. 6d.,the Second and conclading 
Series of 


HE SABBATH COMPANION , being Essays 

on First Principles of Christian Faith and beection aiscered 
especially for the use of young persons. By the Rev. T 

DALE, M.A. Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride's, Lon- 

FA the same author, recently published, in fcp.' 8v0., 


price 6s 
mr he Sabbath Companion (First Series); being Essays on First 
Principles of Christian Faith and Practice. 
*They are fullof truth and beauty, and so may God speed 
them."’—Church of Engiand Quarterly Review. 


Bowdery and Kirby, 190, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 


FOR PRESENTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, ETC. 


ONTS and PICKINGS of INFORMATION 

Cay, ore the } aagh i By the AUTHOR of 

“SOLDIERS and SAILORS,’ &c. Yoolscap 8vo. 20 Engravings, 

7s. cloth, 10s. 6d. lovocete 

“‘A work at once amusing and important —full of graphic 

descriptions and striking sketches. The illustrations are spi- 
ritedly drawn and well engraven.”— Pictorial Times. 


SOLDIERS and be ng - Anecdotes, Details, ont 
Recollections of Naval and Military life, as related to 
Nepbews, By AN OLD OFFICER. With 50 beautiful Wood. 
cuts, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth, 10s, 6d. morocco. 

“Tt is the best book of its class we have yet read.” — United 
ice Gazette. 


The STAR of the COURT, or the Maid of Honour and 
Queen of England, Anne Boleyn. By Miss BUNBURY. With 
a Portrait after Holbein, and an Hluminated Title, foolscap 8v0. 
5s. gilt edges. 

“A more appropriate present at this season could, wat be 
‘| gone The work is beautifully got up.” wood's yn 

er 

Mrs. HOFLAND’S LAST WORK, EMILY’S REWARD; 
or, the Holiday Trip to Paris. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mrs. LOUDON’S GLIMPSES OF NATURE. Thirty- 
seven Iinetzations. l6mo. 3s. 6d. clot 

“We not recommend a more valuable little work.”— 








Biterary Gasette. 

SCEN ES of COMMERCE by LAND and SRA; or, Where 
doé@s it come from? ‘nswered, Fourth edition, with 66 Steel 
Engratings and a View of the New Royal Exchange. 
7s. 6d. hall-bound, morocco. 

SCENES in FOREIGN LANDS, from the Journal and 
Portfolio of a Traveller in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
One hundred and ninety-two Engravings. ‘Thmo. 9s. half- 
bound, morocco. 

London : Grant & Griffith, 
St, Paul's Charchyard. 

*,* A Catalogue of Books for Young Persons may be had on 
application. 


Successors to J. Harris, corner of 
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R. BLAIKLEY, Portrait ParnTER, begs 
respectfu wily te intimate that he bas REMOV ED to No. 
6, PERCY STREET. THBONE PLACE, where specimens of 
= L— k gad ohh, ocke and Sy el in aspen siwees 
n. Mr. Blaikley continues to give Instruction in Drawing 

zi t Painting privately or at his own rooms. 
Just published, six Studies of Heads, tinted, price 2s. each. 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be for- 
Popes to the Publisher by the 2ist, and BILLS by the 23rd 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 1 vel. 8vo. price 12s. bound, 
ISTORIC FANCIE 





Ss. 
By the Hononrable GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 

“ This yrolume | is calculated to attract a considerable share of 
lic attention, not merely because it exhibits great talent and 

Inel dicates a greater promise, but because it represents in its 

various pages a — "| of that outhful and stirring mind which 

engage tee come, and, in a great 

e public.” — Times. 
Henry Colburn, petite 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Mr. HARRISON CURTISS Pua FOR ALL 





This day is w.. ... price 1s. each 
1. DVICE on the CARE of the HEALTH, 
with the Causes and Prevention of Disease, and on 
Air, Exercise, Diet, Bathing, &c. 

2. Apvice on the Care of the Eyes, with the Causes and 
Prevention of Ophthalmic Diseases, and on Spectacles, Read- 
ing Glasses, &c. 

3. Apvice to the Dear, with the Guess and Prevention of 
Deaposs and on Ear Trumpets, Cornets, 

ondon : Whittaker and Co. Paris: oe and Co. 


a S CORRESPONDENCE. 
vols. 8v0. (with Portrait), price 2l. 8s. 
ORRESPON DENCE of the Right Hon. 
EDMUND BURKE. Between the coe is and the 
iod of ble Peceeee | in we. Now first publish 
Eaited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FLEZWILLIAM, 
and Lieutenant-General SIR RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.B, 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG'S MATHEMATICAL 
WORKS. 


1. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical. 4th edition, with an Agpentin on the Theory 
of Probabilities and Life Annuities; including a Mathematical 
Examination of Hume's Argumenton Miracles, the Removal of 
certain Difficulties in the Doctrine of Diverging Series, and 

many other improvements and additions. By J. . YOUNG, 
Professor of Mathematics, Belfast College. 


Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. Of whom may be had, 
2. The Theory and Solution of the Higher Equa- 


tions. 2nd edition, with many original researches and improve- 
ments. In 1 thick vol. 8vo, 15s 

3. Mathematical Dissertations ; a series of Original 
Dis misitions on the Theory of C o-ordinates—The Curvature of 
Surfaces—The Quadrature of the Circle—The Sumation of In- 
“"— Series—The Theorem of Sturm,&c. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Elements of Geometry; with the Doctrine of 
ey 85, 

5. Analysis of Cubic and Biquadratic Equations, 
6s.—6. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 2nd edition, 6s.— 
7. Mathematical Tables, 6s. 

8. Method of Computing Logarithms, 5s.—9. 
fodytnt Geometry, Part I. On Conic Sections. 2nd edition, 

Part Il. On Curves and Surfaces, 2nd edition, 7s. 6¢.— 
10. Differential Calculus. 2nd edition, 9s.—11. Integral Calculus, 
9s.—12. Mechanics, with numerous Enzravings, 10s. 6d.—13. 
Euclid’s Elements, from Simson and Playfair, with a new Fifth 
Book, Supplements_and Commentaries, 5th edit. 5s.—14. Cate- 
chism of Algebra, Parts I. and IIL., 9d. each. 











Price Sixpence; Free by Post, Sevenpence, 


THE LANCET 


Of Saturday last, December 7, contains— 


A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, deli- 
vered during the Winter pease, 1844, in the University of 
Giessen, by JUSTUS LIEB 

Cyanogen and its } 1% continued—Cyanurie Acid — 
Remarks on Isomerism—Cyamelide—Hydrocyanie Acid. 

A COURSE of LECTURES on the OPERATIONS of SUR- 
GERY, and on Diseases and Accidents requiring Operations, 
delivered at University College, London, in the Session of 1844, 
by ROBERT LISTON, Esq. : 

“Application of Ligatures to the V: epoete of the Neck—Aneurism 
— Diseases of the Breast. Part 


ORIGINAL PAPERS: 
Observations in Midwifery. By W. Tyler Smith, M.E 
Observations on the Theory of Menstruation, By a. E. Girdwood 


Esx. 
Ga a New Remedy for Psoriasis. 
Contributions in Midwifery. By J. Hall Davis, M.D. 
Detection of Opium in the Stomach several days after Death. By 
. Letheby 
On the Nec 
G. Ross, Esq. 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNALS: 
On the Nature of Nervous Agency. 
Statistics of Obstetric Practice. 
The Marylebone and Westminster Meeting, 
The Wonderful “ Registration.” 
REVIEWS: 
The Medals of Creation; or, First Lessons in Geology and in the 
Study 4 Sypale Remains. By Gideon Algernon Mantell, 
L.L.D., 
THE sofanumuee MEDICAL BILL: 
Meetings of the Medical Profession : 
./ieasaaaaaaes Assembly. 






of Incorporating the General Practitioners. By 


wont mpeel eal Supplemental Fund. 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
HOSPITAL REPORTS: 

Royal Free Hospital:—Traumatie Tetanus—A mputation of Toe— 
Death—Treatment by Antimony. —Chorea from Fright, treated 
by the Potassio-Tartrate of Autimony—Cure—Chorea—Death 
—Post-Mortem Examination. 

MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS, 

Correspondents, &e. &e. 

Londoa; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had of 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, with a new and original Portrait of the Author, by J. Hoti1ys, Esq. A.R.A. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES: 
TALES, SKETCHES, AND CHARACTERS, 


WITH BEAUTIES OF THE MODERN DRAMA, IN FOUR SPECIMENS. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. 


London: Smita, Erver & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








In Twenty-one vols. 4to. Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with a General Index of 
upwards of 68, 000 References, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


“ The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that 
have produced it. We know of nothing in any | ge approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, or in ex- 
cellency of arrangement.”—Standard. 

In Paper, Printing, and Embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the Work is accommodated to 
the improved taste and advanced information of the times ; and, whether for the purpose of syst tie study or 
reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will be found to be the 
most valuable addition which can be made to a modern library. 

A recent writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ in adverting to the pre-eminent value of this Pe apr observes that 
* An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able to read, write, 
an a with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached 

is destination. 

An Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready 
key to its multifarious contents. 








Apam & Cuartes Btiack, Edinburgh ; 
LONGMAN & CO., SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.,  VHITTAK ER & CO., a HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. London; 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 


Edited by GILBERT A. aBECKETT. 








George Cruikshank 


Having received a Requisition, numerously signed, alluding to the decided vacancy among the M.P." s or Monthly Perio- 
dicals, “and inviting him to come forward on the great national interest, consented to be put in on, asa di 

for public favour, and added that nothing would delight him more than to be brought in triumphantly on that most 
patriotic of pickabacks, the ‘shoulders of the people.” He should, however, like to be allowed to name his colleague, 
and he begged to propose Mr. Gi_bert A Beckett, a gentleman, &e., who, &c., never, &c., always, éc., proudest moment, 
&e., &e., &e., &e. In furtherance of this object it was suggested that a meeting should be held ia Mr. GrorGe Cruix- 
SHANK’S house, where it would be his study (that is to say his Drawing Roomy to accommodate as many as could get into 
it. At the hour appointed the room was completely crowded; and in order to make a distinction from the general mass 
who filled the chairs, the individual chosen to preside was unanimously elected to the Easel. He briefly explained the 
— of the meeting; and Mr. Gzorce CruiksHank, haying been loudly called upon, proceeded to make the following 
observations :— 





Gentlemen,—After mature deliberation I have determined on standing as a periodical candidate for your universal 
suffrages. (Cheers.) Instead of throwing into the scale of others what little weight may attach to my name, I am resolved 
on using it to make myself an independent member of that periodical literature of which I have hitherto been generally a 
constituent. (//ear.) After many years’ experience in drawing, I have at last commenced drawing conclusions, the result 
of which has been to induce me to draw to a conclusion my engagements with others; andI have determined, like the 
hero of a melodrama, to * draw and defend myself.” (Iear.) 1 propose to lay upon your tables, on the first ‘of every 
month, the result of my labours, in the shape of GeorGk CRvIKSHANK’S TABLE-Book. 

A Voice.—Which side do you mean to take in politics? 

Mr. G. Cruikshank.—Why, as I don’t intend to go into them, I suppose I must take the outside. 

A Voice.—What do you mean te do about the Income-tax ? 

Mr. G. Cruikshank.—I mean to pay it. 

A Voice.—What do you say to Young England ? 

Mr. G. Cruikshank.—1 don't know Young England, but I have a passing acquaintance with Little Britain. 

A Voice.—llow about the “* Five Points?” 

Mr. G. Cruikshank thought Five Points too few. He and his colleague would endeavour to get the greatest quantity 
of Point into the smallest amount of matter. 

A Voice.—Are you an advocate for admitting articles duty free ? 

Mr. G. Cruikshank referred to his colleague “for an answer to this question; and Mr. dBeckett avowed that they in- 
tended encouraging the importation of all articles of value, from whatever quarter they might come. Very heavy articies, 
which inflicted a severe tax on the literary consumer, they thought ought not to be admitted on any terms. 


The sense of the meeting being decidedly opposed to this species of questioning, there were loud cries of ‘ Easel,” and 
the President immediately interfered. He said he thought any inquiries addressed to Ma. G. Cruiksuank should go 
through the chair—he meant to say through the Easel. Mr. G. CrviksHank said, he was very anxious to afford every 
information. What he proposed was, something that would be suitable to everybody’s table. There would be a great 
many Plates, which it would be his object to fill with as many good things as possible. 

Thanks having been voted to the President for his firm and impartial conduct on the Easel, it was— 


Resoloed Unanimously, 
That on the Ist of January, 1845, and on the first day 
of every succeeding Mont th, shall be published 





edited, og 


Galet A ® end 


It will contain some of the best and most carefully selected Articles by the most popular Writers of the day, PRO 
USELY ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and handsomely printed on fine paper. 


Price One Shilling. 
Communications, §c. to be addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Ts BLE-Book, 194, Strand. 
London : published for the Proprietors, at the Office, 194, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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13,, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 
‘STRATHERN; OR, LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD;? 


A Story of the Present Day, 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Also, just published, 
MY ADVENTURES. By COLONEL 
MONTGOMERY MAXWELL, K.H., Commanding the | SERVICE of RUNJEET SINGH. By MAJOR H. M. L 


36th Regiment. 2 vols. small 8yo. with Portraits, 21s. | LAWRENCE, Bengal Artillery, British Resident at the 
bound. Court of Nepaul. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Also, just ready, 


ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in the 








THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED TRANSLATION OF 


THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE. 


By ADOLPHE THIERS, 
Member of the Acad. Fran., formerly Minister of State, &c. &c. 


Immediately after the publication of the Paris Edition, will be published, to be completed in Eighty Weekly Numbers, 
at Sixpence each Number, consisting of sixteen pages imperial 8vo., printed on beautiful paper, hot pressed. Besides 
Vignettes, Head and Tail Pieces, each Number will be accompanied with a superb separate Engraving, printed on the 
finest plate paper, and supplied to Subseribers in a neat and appropriate cover. The Engravings will be in the finest style 
of art, after the designs of Horace Vernet, Raffet, &c., and the most celebrated Paintings in the Palace of Versailles. 

Forty Portraits of Illustrious Personages will be given in the course of the Work, in addition to the Vignettes, &c. 

N.B.—Should the Work extend to more than Eighty numbers, all above eighty will be supplied to Subscribers gratis. 
A Prospectus will be ready for delivery on Saturday the 21st instant. 


London: Hucnu CunninGcuam, Publisher, 193, Strand ; 
FELIX HERBERT, 20, Sherrard-street, Golden-square ; and all Booksellers. 


186, Srranp, December, 1844. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 











. This Series oF Booxs will be found to differ in some very important respects from every other hitherto presented to 
the y ublic. 
, I. It will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances. 
Il. The price of each work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the 
ordinary system of publication. 
Il. The means by which the saving of cost will be effected will involve no sacrifice of literary or typographical 
excellence. 
IV. The quantity of matter given in each Part will be found to obviate a very general objection made to Serial 
Works, on the ground of a too frequent suspension of the interest. 

The Novet will be published in Four Montruty Parts, of the post octavo form. Each Part will contain one hundred 
and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Tuxgz Swittings. Unless special exceptions are made, and it is ex- 
pedient to issue a story ina single volume, it is intended that while every novel in the Series shall contain the ordinary 
amount at present included in Turge Vouumss it shall be completed in Two, and sold for TWELVE SHILLINGs. 

The BiocRraruizs will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume, 








THE FIRST NOVEL WILL BE 


MOUNT SOREL; 


oR, 
Che Beiress of the Be Veres. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘TWO OLD MEN'S TALES.’ 


THE FIRST PART WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 








To be continued every alternate Month, price 5s. 
No. I. or 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL ALBUM; 
OR, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES, 


Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS by F. W. PAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


Each Number will consist of Five Sheets of Text Post Quarto, i d with Wood 
Plates of Antiquities, one of which will be coloured. 


Tie First Part will be published on the First of January, and will be devoted to a detailed account 
of the late Meeting of the Archeological Society at Canterbury. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 





ts, and Five Quarto 





Just published, large square 8vo., 13s. elegantly bound in ale 
ey vellum cloth. with bronze top 
EYNARD the FOX: a renowned Apo 

of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. tad ma bed 
throughout with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from W 
Letters mace expressly for this work, after Designs of the me 
and 13th Centuries. With an Introduction, wt 
NAYLOR, late of Queen's College, Oxford. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & I 


UEL 








This day is published, 

ATLIN’S NEW WORK.—NORTH 

AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO, containing Hantin 
Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume, of the Indians o! 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, A Series of 25 
magnificent lithographic Plates, printedin tints by Day 

aghe, accompanied by full and jotoresting letterpress deserip- 
tions. Half-bound morocco, pee . 58.3 Or with the 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED in the style of drawings, mounted on 
tinted cards, inclosed in a handsome portfolio, price we. 10s, 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


SSAYS ON CHRISTIAN UNION. By 
Ministers of Different Denominations. Crown 8vo. 
(pp. 324.) 6s. cloth, 


. Introductory Essay, bre ¢ Setmess, 

. The Scripture Principles of Cals. Be 

. Christian Unity inconnexion with the =... of the 
Gospel, Dr, Candlish. 





=—— 
=—— 





IV. Union among. “Christians viewed in winies to the nt 
state of parties in E v. J. A. James. 
Vv. ———-in Scotland. Dr. King. 
VI. A Catholic Spirit : its Ci y with C 





Dr. Wardlaw 
VILA Rectarian, Spirit: its Prevalence and losidiousness, 


Vull. a * of the Heavenly Church—Influence which the 
t of it should exercise, Dr. A. Symington. 
Londen: “Hamilton, Adams & Co, Edinburgh: Oliphant. 
Glasgow: D. Robertson. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, with the Magazines, containing 6¢ 
Bi double columns, imperial 8vo. in a 
pains. quasi to one ordinary novel volume eat Half-a-Guines, 


HE *N OVEL TIMES: consisting of Original 
Works of Fletion as first writers of the day, and trans- 
lations, by approved ish authors, of popular foreign Novels, 
Tales, and Romances 
Contributors : Mrs. Mary Howitt: G. P. R. James, Esq. Capt. 
Marryat, R.N.; the Hon Norton; Miss the Au- 
th he Sub: aitern :* te “Author of Sey "Stakely,” and 
other distinguished writers, whose names or titles will be an- 
nou! as their works appear. 

Published also in weeky numbers, in a wrapper, fring Ch 
pence, of whic h Nos. | to 3 are now ready, containin; Chap- 
ters 1 to7 of * La) ou and New,’ by the Author of ‘ The Su 
altern;’ Letters 1 to 4 of * Letters from the Orient,’ by the 
Countess Habn- ea. translated from the German by the Au- 
thor of ‘Caleb Stuke 

Office, 12, Wellington: street North, Strand; sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 


HORACE ON THE ‘ MIDDLE ae a 
Publisbed this day, royal 18mo.. 8s. clo 
HE CLASSICAL STUDENT'S TRANSLA- 
TION of HORACE; or, the Works of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. Translated for C ‘lassical Students, on the Principles of 
the Middle System of Teaching Classics. By the Rev. H. P. 
HAUGHTON, B.A., Rector of Markfield, Leicestershire; Au- 
thor of ‘The Middle System of Teaching Classics." 
Londen : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Lately published, price 6s. cloth boards, Second Edition of 
OSTHUMOUS SERMONS 
By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M, 
Rector of Streatha 
., Also, by the same ‘Author, 

The Family Exposition of the Pentateuch 
GENESIS. Third | Edition. 6s.; EXODUS oat LEVITICUS, 6s.: 

and NUMBERS and DEUTERONOMY 
Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamil- 

ton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Of whom may be bad all Mr. Blunt's other Works. 


Published this day, 
MRS, SHERWOOD'S LAST NEW BOOK, 
OYS and SORROWS of CHILDHOOD. 
Neatly bound in cloth and gold, with Lilustrations on Steel, 
from Drawings “barton price 2s. 
rton & Clark, Holborn-bill. 
w ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30: 
ITERARY EXTRACTS from English and 
other Works, collected during half a century, together 
with some original mater, 
By JO HN POYNDER, Esa. 
“ He who collects is Inadably em ployed ; for though he exerts 


reat talent in the work, he facilitates the progress of others ; 
pont by may give that easy of attainment which is already 
is 














writes. may give some mind, more vigorous or more rd 
tasees Mera ous, leisure for new thoughts and original 
esigns.”"—Dr. 


Tohn | Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


THE PEERAGE CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 


R. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 











BARONETAGE for 1845. Corrected throughout, to the 
fate, rs publication, from the Personal Communication of the 
= Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 

Sold also “~ the Bookse Mers, or sent carriage-free to any part 
of the Kingdom, on receipt of a Post-oflice order for 25s. 
addressed to the Publishers. 

CHRISTMAS Bag 
Beautifully OSE Ww. from wings by the first Artists, 
THE PROS WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 
—-. ER LYTTON, BART. 
In twelve 6s. vols., bound and gilt, 

Containing «Rienm *Maltravers’ —* Godo! a ty 
of the Nine: —* Stadent’ — pease -_ the 
Clifford’ —* Eugene Aram’—* Last Days of a Pelham’ 

— Devereux’—' The Di The ¥ 

of print having been reprinted, the series can A+ be had com- 
plete, or any volumes separately 

i the same Au er, 3rd Edition, price 5s. 
Eva, the l-omened Marriage, and other Poems, 
The Last of the Barons. . seh. 

“The most splendid Romance § Lytton has ener 
penne the very best book to which be uae given his name. 
& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





I. 

THE COURSE of TIME: a Poem in Ten 
Books. By ROBERT POLLOK, M.A. A new Edition, with 
Vignette Title, and Portrait. In small 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

Il. 
THE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with Me- 


moir. In 7 vols. small 8vo. With Portrait and Vignette 
Titles. Price 35s. bound in cloth, or elegantly bound in 
morocco, price 3/. 3s. 

It, 

THE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
Translated by SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., 
with a brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
Price 21s. 

IV. 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY; De Cnatir- 
LON, or the Crusaders, with other Poems. By Mrs. HEMANS. 
Small 8vo. price fs. 

%. 

RECORDS of WOMAN, Vespers of PALerMo, 

and other Poems. By Mrs. HEMANS. Small 8vo. price 5s. 


vi. . 
TALES and HISTORIC SCENES, with Poems 
and Translations. By Mrs. HEMANS. Small 8yo. price 5s. 
vil. 
THE SIEGE of VALENCIA, the Sceptic, and 
other Poems. By Mrs, HEMANS. Small 8vo. price 5s. 
Vill. 


SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, Narionxar 
Lyrics, and MisceLtaNgzous Porms, By Mrs. HEMANS. 
Small 8yo. price 5s. 

1X. 

SONGS and LYRICS, Scenes and Hymns, 

with other Poems, By Mrs. HEMANS. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Xx 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS of | 


Mrs. HEMANS. By her Sister. With Portrait, small 8vo. 
price 5s, 
XI. 
VALERIUS: a Roman Story. A new Edition, 


complete in 1 vol. with Frontispiece, ‘small 8vo. price 6s. 


XI 

PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE PHY- 

SICIAN. A new Edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 12s, 
XIII. 

CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. By Mrs. 
SOUTHEY. A new Edition, complete in 1 vol. with Fron- 
tispiece, small 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 

XIV. 

POEMS by the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
With a Portrait engraved in line by Horsburgh. Second 
Edition, in small 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

XV. 

PROFESSOR WILSON’S POEMS, containing 
the IsLe or Patms, the Ciry oF THE PLAGUE, and MiscBLLa- 
NEOUS PoEMS, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, 

XVI. 

DOMESTIC VERSES. By DELTA. In small 
Byo. price 5s. 

XVII, 


LEGENDS, LYRICS, and other Poems, By 
B. SLMMONS. In small 8yo. price 7s. 6d, 


XVIII, 


RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 11s. 6d. 


XIX, 

THE BIRTH-DAY. A Poem. To which are 
added OccasionaL VERsEs. By Mrs. SOUTHEY. In small 
8vo. price 5s. 

XX. 
SOLITARY HOURS. By Mrs. SOUTHEY. 


Second Edition, small 8yo. price 5s. 


XXI, 


LIGHTSandSHADOWS of SCOTTISH LIFE, 
A New Edition, small 8vo. price 2s. 6d.; or handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; in mor. elegant, 6s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 








Publishing in Monthly Parts. Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. each. 


TUerks already Published. 

1 Borrow’s Bible in Spain, the most extraordinary book 

of adventures which has appeared for some time past.* 

2 Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal, one of the most 

delightful books in the language.* 

3 Irby and Mangles’ interesting and highly-prized 

Travels, in Egypt and the East.” 

4 Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar, truly a Legend of 
the United Services of the day, worthy of becoming a 
Classic.° 

Hay’s Morocco and the Moors is an original and 
singularly graphic book of Travels, with strange Tales 
of mighty robbers and daring exploits with wild beasts." 


or 


6 Letters from the Baltic is a very charming work.! 
7 The Amber Witch is a most interesting Trial for Witeh- 
craft—worthy of Defoe.* 
8 Southey’s Cromwell and Bunyan are models of what 
biographies ought to be.° 
9 Mrs. Meredith’s admirable Sketch of New South 
Wales, derives interest from being a Lady’s View of 
that country.‘ 
10 Barrow’s Life of Sir Francis Drake, an interesting 
and instructive volume.® 
11 Father Ripa’s Memoirs of the Court of Peking is a 
very curious account of the Chinese. 
12 Monk Lewis’s highly amusing Stories, of actual 
Jamaica Life.* 


® Quarterly Review. > Literary Gazette. © United Service Magazine. 
4 Examiner. © Freeman's Journal. Spectator. & Edinburgh Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON: 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s. 


THE STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By FRANCES BROWN. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 








Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Puivavetruia. 
London: D, BocveE, Fleet-street. 
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MR. DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


N° 894) 















ON THE In 
l6rn Decemnen, Fooiscar 8vo, 
WILL BE Price 
PvusiisHepd, Five SHiLuines, 


Or some Betts THAT Rana AN Oto Year OurT ANbd A New Year In, 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tre ILLUSTRATIONS spy Dante, Macuise, R.A.; CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.; 
Joun Leecu; AND Ricnarp Doy te. 
+ 
Also, by the same Author, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. In Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
Four CMoured Etchings, and Woodcuts, by Leecu. Tenth Edition. 


ci APMAN & HALL, 196, STRAND. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


With 


Price 5s 





LONDON: 





Lately published, in ONE Magnificent Volume, with Nivk& Engravings on Stcel, and nearly Two Hoxtrre on Woop, 
price 1/. 8s. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH of 


The Abbotsford Ciiion 


OF THE 
T Th rn ta T TRI Q 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
CONTAINING 
KRENILWCRTH AND THE PIRATE. 
Roserr Caper, Edinburgh; Hoursron & Stoneman, London: 
Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 
Vol. I. The ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. IIT. ROB ROY and HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. 
Vol. IV. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHOE. 
Vol. V. The MONASTERY and ABBOT. 


These Six Volumes are illustrated by Sixty-one Srrri 





and One Thousand Woop ENGRAVINGS. 








Now ready, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
PROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION 
MILLS’ INDIA. 


BOKHARA, ITS AMIR, AND ITS PEOPLE; 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF KILANIKOFF. 
By the BARON CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &e. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the reigning Amir, and an Criginal Map of the Country. 


OF 





A JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO JERUSALEM, 


By the way of ATHENS, EGYPT, and the PENINSULA of SINAT; 
Including a TRIP to the VALLEY of FAYOUM, 
Together with a TRANSLATION of M. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS ‘ MEMOIRE SUR LE LAC MG°RISs’ 
By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 


In 1 vol. Sve. with Liustrations. 


TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN; 
Being a TOUR through SOUTH-WESTERN PERSIA, in the Years 1840 and 1841, 
By the BARON CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &e. 


Followed by an ESSAY on the MARCHES of ALEXANDER the GREAT and AMIR TIMUR. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Llustrations. 


J. Mappen & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 





INTERESTING WORKS, _ 
Suitable for Presents, 


SMITH, ELDER § CO. CORNHILL. 
1. 


Just peblices, in post Svo. price 10s, 6¢., handsom aaiy bound ina 
“w kind of cloth, silver gilt ; or 9s, boa! 
IM AGINATION AND F ANCY; or, 


TIONS from the best ENGLISH PORTS, Must rative of 
r of their 2 







ages, Cr al Notices of the V , * 
to the Question What is Poetry ? E 1GH HUN 
“This volume is hondsomely printed, and aia bound in 

a new style of exquisite delicacy and richness. To institute a com- 
parison with the contents of the Aunusls would be absurd, at any 
degree of distance,—there is uo more r 
between a strect lamp and a fixed ¢ 
‘Imagination and Fancy’ equi uls any gift-hooks that have ap- 
pearec it will fe =e more enduring memorial than any other 
volume that might be selected as a gift for the coming seas 


Spectator. 
2. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, in ° vol 
ed, price 7s, Gd, each in a har 
binding ; or 10s, Gd, morocco, 
PICTURES OF 


{rs. ELLIS, Author of the ‘ 












but in external beauty 















8. feap. Svo., beautif aliy 
some and uniform cloth 


PRIVATE LIFE. By 
Women of England, &c. &e. 









VoL IL. *Obe vations on Pict 
wt len Esk« 
‘Mari as ait May Be.’ 
Vol. If. * Misanthropy,’ and * The Pains of Pleasing.” 
Vol. 111. * Pretension ; or, the Fallacies of Female Educaticn.” 
Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased separately, 


3. 
Just published. Fifth Edition, Pe wst Svo. 
style of binding, silver gilt, 
luvs, 6d, 

LEGENDS AND. RECORDS, CHIEFLY 
HISTORICAL. By the Rev. C. B. TAYLOR, M.A., Author of 
* Records of a Good Man’s Life, &e. 

CONTENTS. 
on of Conse nee The 
> ti 


ative’-—* The Hall and the 
he Curate’s Widow —and 








ina new and very elegant 
ud beautifully illustrated, price 


ney 


Lady Lisie— 





-Lorenzo, or a + foe 
bn) 





Earl of Strafford—} 
Anne Carr—The Sua 


RECTORY OF 
RECORDS OF A HOLY HOME, 
M.A. Twelfth Edition, with Plate. 


THE LIFE 
7 oe Author o 


de 
THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN, 
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On SATURDAY, the 4th of January, 1845, will be published, Stamped for free 


transmission by z.0st, price Sixpence, 


(TO BE CONIINUED WEYIKLY), 


No. I 
AN 


« OF 


ORIGINAL JOURNAL 


CF 


FAMILY EVENTS, NATIONAL AND PRIVATE BIOGRAPHY, LIFE AND TEALTH, 
AND GENERAL NEWS, 


TO BE CALLED 


Che 


UNDER THE SANCTION AND 


WITH THE 


Mistovrical Wegister, 


ASSISTANCE OF VARIOUS 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 








Tur importance to the welfare of society of the three great events of Human | 
Life— 
Birth, Marriage, and Death, 


has led the Government to establish a Public Department for their Registration. 
In order to carry out the same views more extensively and usefully, The Wis | 
torical Register, under the sanction of the Registrar-General, and various | 
Public Departments, will lay before the Public, every Week, a comprehensive, 
accurate, and well-digested Register of such events, and all the interesting cir- 
cumstances connected with them. 


The Conductors of The Wisterical Register have the satisfaction of 
announcing, that, to accomplish this object, the most complete arrangements 
have been organized with the official Registrars of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
throughout England and Wales. 

With Brrrn and Marrrace the associations are obviously many, important, 
and interesting; and it is only necessary here to state that The PWistarical 
Register will be a most extensive record of such events, and of all matters 
incidental to them which interest the Public. 


With Dratn is associated one of the most important features of The 
Wistorical Meqister, vir 
‘National Wieqraphy. 


Of all persons of any distinction whatever, their friends wish for some Biogra- 
phical Memoir ;—of all eminent men, the nation requires a Biography: there 
is, however, at present, no publication which furnishes this information systema- 
tically,—which gratifies public curiosity at the time it is excited ; and there are 
very few in which, at any time, are found accounts of more than a mere fraction 
of the interesting lives which should be recorded. This, therefore, is an entirely 
new field, which The Wistarical Register is about to occupy. It will give 
full and accurate 

Biographies of all Public Characters, and shorter Memoirs of Private Persons of 

Worth and local mark, 

Social, as distinguished from Political Life, kas hitherto had no journal to 
record and discuss the numerous circums‘ances tending to its advancement or 
retarding its progress. Che Wistorical Register will now supply this want. 

Historical Evi nts will be recorded briefly, clearly, and impartially ;—in such 
a manner that Ohe Wistsrical Register may be referred to hereafter for 
an accurate statement of the History of the Period. 

' The Literature of the cay, so far as it refers to its special topics, will come 
within the scope of Che Wistarical Register. 


The History and Persoxat Constitution of the 


Civil Mepariments of Government 


Are now about to be treated for the first time: a History of each Public De- 
partment will be drawn up from the earliest period, and the Appointment, 
“Resignation, and Promotion of all Functionaries will be registered from time to 


The general character of The Historical Register will be best under. 
stood by a brief enumeration of the subjects which it will comprehend :— 

The Registration of the B'rths, Marriages, and Deaths of the upper and middle 
classes, On a more comprehensive gud systematic scale than has hitheito been 
attempted. 

siography—General, National, and Private. 

Social Condition and Domestie Life. 

The Insertion of Abstracts of Wills and Administrations of Public Interest. 

Judicial Proceedings relative to Divorce, ) edigree, &e. 

The Operation of the Registration Acts. 

Life and Fire Insurance. 

Public Health; and the various circumstances in respect of Buildings, Drainage, 
Ventilation, Sepulture, Epidemics, Unwholesome Employments, &e. which 
affect it. Information will be obtained from official and other sources re- 
specting all Public Works for the Improvement of Towns; the Proceedings of 
the Health of Towns’ Commission, and all Societies for improving the Physical 
Condition of the People. The Weekly Reports of Mortality in the Metropolis, 
and Quarterly Reports of Health throughout Engiand and Wales, will be 
published, under the authority of the Registrar-General, in Tuk Histozicat 
ReGISTER. 

_ In addition to the above, its own peculiar topics, The Wistarical Re- 
gister will be especially a 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


In which an ample and impartial Chronicle, free from political party bias, will 
be given of all the important Events of the Week. 

It may confidently be expected that Che Wistarical Register will be- 
come the especial organ for the announcement and recording of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, and the chief public source in which searches after them will 
be made; thus investing the Journal with great genealogical value for the pro- 
tection of hereditary rights. 

“Tt is the Personal,” says a popular writer, “ that interests mankind, that 
fires the imagination, and wins their hearts ;” and we beg the reader to bear in 
mind that it is to the Personal, distinguished from the scandalous, that Che 
Wistorical Register mainly devotes itse!f. 





The Wistorical Register will consist of 16 folio pages, or 48 columns, 
stamped for free transmission by post. 

The Wistorical Register will be arranged in four parts so that it may le 
read by four persons at one time, ina form convenient for binding and preservation. 

The Wistarical Register will be published every Saturday, in time for 
the morning mails,—Price S1xPENce. 

¢+ The First Numper of Che Wistorical Register will appear on 

Saturday, the 4th of January, 1845, 


(Only a limited number of Advertisements will be admitted.) 


*.* Announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths will be inserted at a 
very moderate rate, and a copy of Che Wistarical Register will be for 
warded, without charge, to the persons making the insertions. The Clerks of large 
parishes, with the sanction of the clergy, receive the notices of Marriages 10 
the Established Church ; and the various Registrars throughout the Kingdor, 
with the sanction of the Registrar-General, receive the notices of other Mate 





time as they happen. These details, of an analogous nature to the contents of 
the “ Army List,” will be compiled, by euthority, from authentic information. 


riages, and the notices of Births and Deaths. 





Office fir Advertizements and Communications, 7, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
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REVIEWS 


The Reformers before the Reformation. By E. 
de Bonnechose. Translated by C.M ackenzie, 
B.A. Edinburgh, Whyte. 

Sketches of the Reformation. By the Rev. J. 
Haweis. London, Pickering. 

Arrer the lapse of three centuries, the origin 

of the Reformation, its nature, its objects, and its 

results, continue to be the subject of as fierce con- 
troversy as when anathemas were hurled from 
every pulpit, and bulls were fulminated from the 

Vatican to be burned in Wirtemburg. As con- 

troversialists fight best in a narrow ring, most of 

them, by a kind of tacit consent, have contracted 
the field of discussion, and confined their atten- 
tion tothe sixteenth century. Thoughit may be 
allowable to write a biography without taking 
any note of the hero’s ancestry or his posterity, 
yet the history of a great event severed from its 
antecedents and its consequents must give as 
imperfect a notion of the entire subject to the 
reader, as a single second act of a tragedy would 
give of the entire drama. The work of M. de 

Bonnechose, though a little too declamatory 

and superficial, sets before us those events in the 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which not only 
prepared the way for the great movement of the 
sixteenth century to which Luther and Calvin 

have given their names, but rendered such a 

movement inevitable, even though these great 

leaders had never been born. 

In the fourteenth century, the two predomi- 
nant principles of government were feudal mon- 
archy and papal hierarchy ; to these the whole 
frame-work of society was accommodated so 
entirely and so completely, that any injury to 
either was sure to produce a dislocation of the 
entire social system. But towards the close of 
that century,we find both monarchy and papacy 
brought to the very verge of ruin; not from any 
prepense design or conspiracy, but by the fortui- 
tous coincidence of events, unconnected with 
each other, but all tending to the same result. 
The imbecility of Charles VI. and the profligate 
weakness of Richard II. had rendered monarchy 
contemptiblein France and England; LouisII. of 
Anjou, irrevocably driven from Naples, had no 
_ which would serve to veil with sympathy 

ie contempt which men too generally exhibit for 
failure ; Paleologus, a wanderer from his empire, 
now reduced to the walls of Constantinople, was 
looked upon as a mendicant in those courts where 
he came to beg assistance against the Turks; in 

Germany, Wenceslaus, after having been twice 
imprisoned by the Electors, wassolemnly deposed 
by the Archbishop of Mayence; and finally, 
Bayezid, whose brilliant career had procured 
him the name of Ilderim, or the Thunderer, had 
been irretrievably ruined on the very field where 
Pompey of old had triumphed over Mithridates. 
The Papacy was rent by the great Schism of the 
West; two Popes, one at Rome and the other 
at Avignon, denouncing, cursing, and excommu- 
mMeating each other, brought suspicion on the 
very principle of papal authority; the doctrine 
of In allibility was menaced with ruin so soon as 
it became matter of dispute who and what was 
the Infatlible. 

; Intelligence is summoned to evolve new prin- 
ciples when conventional authority loses the 
Power of conserving the order for the security 
of which it was established. A great man is the 
Tepresentative of a great necessity; others per- 
celve the want, but he feels it ; and the keen- 
hess of his feeling forces him to devise a remedy. 

a theage of which we write, three men, Wycliffe, 
uss, and Gerson, felt deeply that there was a 


void in the social system which menaced its sta- 


bility and security, and each sought means by 
which the frame-work of society should be re- 
united, and its parts firmly bound together. 

Wycliffe went farther in principle than any of 
the early reformers; Gerson was, on the ee 
as moderate as Erasmus. Bonnechose justly 
ascribes this difference to the great dissimilarity 
in the religious establishments of their respec- 
tive countries :— 

“In France, the glorious reminiscences of the epis- 
copacy were linked, from the fall of the Roman empire, 
with all the great national traditions ; they recalled 
ideasof protection, independence, and patriotism. In 
that country the greatest abuses of the Roman court 
had been repelled by the kings acting with theirclergy ; 
the Church of France had preserved some liberties 
and several precious privileges. For these causes, 
those who, in France, called for a reform, were in- 
clined to put their trust in the bishops, and to expect 
every thing from them. In England the case was 
different; the remembrance of the Norman Conquest 
was not yet effaced; the inhabitants of Saxon origin, 
who composed the immense majority of the popula- 
tion, had not forgotten that the holy see had made 
over England to William, and that the bishops of their 
own race had been deposed to make way for the con- 
querors. It was the Norman prelates who had sub- 
jected Saxon England to the exactions of the Roman 
court; and the episcopacy, to the great mass of the 
nation, recalled only recollections of oppression and 
plunder. They, therefore, who demanded a reform, 
expected from the bishops neither aid nor sympathy. 
This twofold fact, therefore, explains to a certain 
degree the very different object to which Wycliffe 
and Gerson tended, amidst circumstances which in 
so many respects were similar. Gerson, a member 
of that illustrious body which itself formed a part of 
the Gallican Church, placed his hope in the epis- 
copacy, the universities, the bishops, and the doetors. 
Wycliffe, who looked upon the bishops of his country 
as foreigners and masters rather than pastors, placed 
his hope elsewhere; he did not acknowledge the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, and sought for strength in 
the Holy Scriptures, which he declared to be the only 
infallible guide.” 

The Anglo-Norman church belonged, not to 
the people of England, but to the Norman 
ascendancy in England; but there is some 
evidence tending to prove that the Saxons had 
a set of religious instructors for themselves, 
monks of their own race and lineage, such as 
the Friar Tuck of Robin Hood's band, and the 
John Ball of Wat Tyler’sinswrrection. A modern 
writer has drawn rather a fanciful parallel be- 
tween Wycliffe and Wesley, ascribing to each 
the intention of founding a church for the poor, 
who were virtually excluded from the church of 
the rich. To us the differences between the 
two seem far more striking than the similarity. 
Wycliffe went to the full length of asserting that 
every man isa priest to himself, and consequently 
viewed the hierarchy as useless; while Wesley 
only sought to give greater efficiency to the 
establishment. Wycliffe produced no very sensi- 
ble effect in England, while he originated the 
Hussite movement in Bohemia; Wesley became 
the founder of a powerful sect in England and | 


the continent. It may, however, be noted that 
the principles of the Lollards, the Puritans, and 
the Wesleyans, have in their different ages been 
most popular in those districts of England where 
the Saxon race has retained its greatest purity, 
particularly in the mountainous districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Wycliffe’s doctrines were not such as to bring 
him into contact with any political party. If 
John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lancaster,” had 
ever contemplated the strengthening of his family 
by becoming the patron of the Saxon race, it is 
certain that his descendants did not adopt such 
policy. The revolution which gave Henry IV. 
the throne of England, was purely an aristocratic 
| movement, in which the prelates of the Norman 





church concurred, one bishop alone having 
ventured to speak in favour of the unfortunate 
Richard. In fact, the house of Lancaster was 
more favourable to the papal claims than that of 
York, and more popular with the clergy. But 
though Wycliffe’s remains were made the sub- 
ject of senseless malice, though the Lollards 
were cruelly persecuted by the Lancastrians, 
and though no leader appeared to organize 
opposition, the spirit of dissent continued rife in 
the Saxon population, and was not extinguished 
by the Reformation. 

Huss, the disciple of Wycliffe, was brought 
prominently forward as a leader by the applica- 
tion of his doctrines to political controversy. The 
right of the Pope to command a crusade against 
Ladislaus of Senate: was controverted by 
Huss; and this secured to him the support of 
all the partisans of that prince; his teaching, 
that “secular: princes have the power of taking 
away whenever they please their temporal pos- 
sessions from such ecclesiastics as live in open 
sin,” won favour from those monarchs who 
wished to be the arbiters of church-property. So 
long as the great Schism anteank luss had 
every reason to expect allies; but when two 
corrupt parties had agreed on a pacification, the 
sacrifice of the enemy of all corruption was 
necessary to cement their union. Huss had 
attacked the great body of the clergy as well as 
the popes, and had inveighed against all the in- 
ventions which had swelled the coffers of the 
church; though he did not go quite so far as to 
assert that every man is a priest unto himself, 
he yet enunciated principles which involved in 
their consequences that the constitution of the 
existing hierarchy was unscriptural. He was 
sacrificed not to the papacy but to the prelacy ; 
indeed, among the most bitter of his enemies 
were Gerson and others, who were at the same 
time most anxious to place restrictions upon the 
papal authority. If any confidence could be 
placed in the assertion of Pope John XXIIL, it 
would appear that Huss’s arrest was contrary to 
his wish :-— 

“At the approach of night, the provost of the pon- 
tifical court announced to John de Chlium that he 
was at liberty, but that Huss must remain a prisoner. 
Furious with indignation and passion, Chlum com- 
plained, in the bitterest terms, that a most worthy 
and holy man had been lured, by lying representa- 
tions, into a most infamous snare. He hastened to 
the pope to inform him of what had passed; he re- 
minded him of the promise which his holiness had 
made to him and Henry de Latzemboch together, 
and called on him not to break his plighted faith so 
unworthily. The pope declared that he had not done 
anything against John Huss; and, pointing to the 
cardinals and bishops, exclaimed—‘ Why do you 
impute any thing to me, when you know well that I 
am myself here in their power !’” 

Though Hussis claimed as a Protestant martyr, 
there was but one point in which he coincided 
completely with Protestant principles :— 

“This was to recognise in the Divine Word, inter- 





its colonies, but was scarcely known by name on | preted by private judgment, an authority superior to 
‘ 7 . 


| the decisions of the Church,—it was to attack the 
| clergy in their spiritual authority. It is in this respect, 
| above all—or rather, indeed, altogether—that John 
| Huss is connected with the communions separated 
| from the Roman Church. His doctrine on this last 
| named point, is the common root of the dissenting 
| sects—the bond which connects them together, though 
without many of them being aware of it. Strange 
destiny of Huss! Most curious problem! In his way 
of thinking, all separation from the old trunk of the 
Church is a heresy worthy ofhell; and yet the sepa- 
rated churches reckon him, with pride, amongst their 
martyrs! He protests his devotedness for the Roman 
Church, even unto death; and that Church condemns 
him to death! It is here that the situation proves 
stronger than the individual, and the consequences of 
a first act carry inevitably to the end, which his eyes 
do not yet distinguish, and farbeyond the limits within 
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which his will retains him. So true is it, that between 
the two grand families of Christendom, the real and 
only question is this: * Who is to interpret the law 
of God? Who is at last to deduce from it the rules 
of faith—of life? Is it the priesthood or the con- 
science ?? John Huss considered himself a Catholic, 
and yet he appealed from the Church to his con- 
science and to God! He was a Protestant without 
knowing it. The Church condemned in his person, 
not the heretical consequences of the right of examina- 
tion, but the right itself; and the flames of his funeral 
pile instructed Europe in the information, that the 
appeal to the conscience was henceforward placed in 
the rank of heresies.” 

The principle of free examination having been 
once publicly asserted, it remained inert only 
until some dispute should arise with authority, 
and it was then certain to be again brought for- 
ward. M. Bonnechose enters at some length 
into the principles of reform brought forward by 
Gerson ; and these deserve notice, because they 
had considerable influence in fixing the con- 
stitution not only of the Gallican but also of the 
Anglican church. Gerson distinguished between 
the Catholic and the Roman church; he re- 
garded the former as a Christian society held 
together by an episcopal constitution, and in- 
capable of error when taken in its universality ; 
but he held that the Roman church was fallible, 
that ithad often erred, and that itrequired to be 
reformed by a general council. ‘The papal 
see,” said he “has been filled by heretics and 
murderers ; infallible authority is not therefore 
in the pope; it is in general councils which 
represent the Universal Church.” It is further 
intimated that the power of interpreting the 
decretals of councils belonged properly to the 
universities. In this system Papacy had the 
executive, Councils the legislative, and Uni- 
versities the judicial authority. There was 
still one question open ; the connexion between 
secular and ecclesiastical administration : and 
Gerson was inclined, in all cases of concurrent 
jurisdiction, to give authority to the State. 

When the Reformation commenced in Eng- 
land there arose parties which represented the 
three systems advocated by Wycliffe, Huss, and 
Gerson ; in other words one English party ad- 
vocated the right of private judgment, but with 
great limitations; a second desired the king’s 
interference to rectify abuses, and then let the 
old system thus purified continue ; and a third 
more successfully laboured to substitute a prelacy 
for the papacy. Now we are far from asserting, 
that any of these parties either stated or even 
perceived distinctly the nature and results of 
these principles. On the contrary, the proceed 
ings of the English Reformers exhibited, from 
first to last, a sad want of order, consistency, and 
definite system. They left undetermined the 
nature of the legislative body in the Anglican 
church; they made no provision for a uniform 
executive; and they named noauthoritative body 
to decide, as a court of appeal, on the interpreta- 
tion of the laws. 
its consequences are thus indicated by Mr. 
Haweis :— 

“Tt was not in a contest for faith but power, that 
after a series of efforts, continued through many ages, 
she succeeded in establishing her freedom from foreign 
interference. Her church, thus politically insulated 
from Rome, was religiously still one with the 
remainder of Western Christendom, and occupied 
the best possible position for reforming itself in such 
particulars as the alterations on the face of society 
required. Unfortunately, however, the monasteries 
held an enormous territorial property. The redis- 
tribution of this was absolutely necessary, but could 
only be effected by violence. This violence was 
most criminal], and reacted terribly on the church: it 
encouraged habits of sacrilege and rapacity in the 
powerful, it crippled the universities, it proinpted 
contempt of the clergy, it crushed the poor, it 
encouraged all who, in any form whatever, called for 


The cause of this neglect and | 





reformation ; and its consequences were that the age 
was not morally the better for it, but the worse.’’ 

The object of the interesting work of Mr. 
Haweis is to illustrate the results of the Reform- 
ation in England from the sermons of cotem- 
poraries. From these it appears that the clerical 
body had been degraded in character, both for 
learning and morals, during the reign of Edward 
VI., that it was necessary to have recourse to 
itinerant preaching on account of the inability 
or unwillingness of incumbents to teach. 

“Meantime no care whatever was taken to place 
good and orthodox instructors in the Universities, 
Cambridge was maturing the Cartwright school, 
Oxford was left dependent for preaching upon Hum- 
phrey, of Magdalen, and Sampson, Dean of Christ 
Church, both much opposed to the forms then esta- 
blished in the church. For any doctrine of a dif- 
ferent class the youth must be indebted to itinerants, 
and even laymen, who would have felt themselves 
degraded by being ordained, but had no objection to 
take out licences to preach. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of these—and he really appears to have 
been a man of some learning—was Richard Taverner, 
high sheriff of the county of Oxford, and a graduate 
of that university. Arrayed in his gold chain and 
sword, he would ascend the pulpit of St. Mary’s, and 
the exordium of one of his sermons, which Sir John 
Cheke has preserved, is in keeping with the eccen- 
tricity of his costume. ‘ Arriving at the Mount St. 
Mary’s in the stony stage where I now stand, I have 
brought you some fine biscuits, baked in the oven of 
charity, carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the spirit, the sweet swallows 
of salvation.*” 

Mr. Haweis remarks, that intolerance of Popery 
was at the highest when the internal condition 
of the Anglican church was at the lowest; he 
adduces many examples of persecution being 
preached from the pulpit by ignorant fanatics ; 
but even their violence was surpassed by one 
from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected :— 

“The following is extracted from a sermon of 
Archbishop Sandys’, preached at York on the anni- 
versary of the queen’s accession. His text was, 
‘Take us the little foxes which destroy the vines.’ 
(Cant. ii. 15.) These he assumes to be ‘monks, friars, 
and massing priests ;’ and proceeds with sundry prac- 
tical observations worthy ofa grand Inquisitor. * The 
pope hath sent his proctors abroad to pardon what- 
soever is already past, so that men will now forsake 
the church of Christ, and join themselves unto the 
harlot inseparably henceforward, which to do they 
musttake a solemn oath, and in token thereof wear 
some mark of the beast, as a cross, an Agnus Dei, a 
medal, or some such badge of recognizance. These 
popish proctors have poisoned many ; and the obsery- 
ing of this most wicked oath hath made many silly 
souls, especially women, break their faith to Christ, 
their loyalty to their prince, and their promised 
obedience to their husbands.........+.+..-Death, 
exile, confiscation, incarceration, these lawful means 
are wisely to be used of Christian magistrates, as traps 
to take these little foxes.’ ” 

Mr. Haweis thus candidly sums up the general 
result of these violent sermons :— 

“To judge from the statements of the preachers, it 
would appear indeed that the Papists were as moral 
and exemplary under Elizabeth, as the Protestants 
under Mary. Their good works, not their evil, are 
complained of. Their * external righteousness’ and 
‘moral virtues’ formed ‘a vizard that bleared many 
men’s eyes,’ and prevented them from receiving a 
truth which the lapse of three hundred years has not 
made popular—that the morality of aman who stands 
to his creed under persecution and oppression, what- 
ever may be his errors, will probably be much above 
the average of theirs who swim with the tide and 
agree with the dominant faith be it false or true.” 

The influences of the Reformation, in the 
first burst of its violence, on social life, are de- 
scribed by Mr. Haweis in very gloomy colours ; 
he dwells principally on the increase of crime 
and the extension of mendicancy, both of which 
he deems may be attributed to the suppression 





of the monastic orders. On this part of the sub. 


ject we shall not now dwell: it is sufficient to 


show that much of the evil arose from the want 
of any definite system in the establishment of 
the Anglican church; a want which may in 
some degree have arisen from the reluctance of 
the Episcopacy on the one hand, and the Crown 
on the other, to state their respective claims 
and fix the relations of their mutual powers, 
Without a system it was impossible to have an 
organic government; and yet to form a system 
it would have been necessary for parties to state 
pretensions which they were, for obvious reasons, 
very unwilling to have made the subject of dis. 
cussion. The three irreconcileable principles, 
the independent judgment of Wycliffe, the state. 
interference of Huss, and the infallible episcopacy 
of Gerson, existed together in the Anglican rm 
from the beginning. It is not our purpose to ex- 
amine the validity of the several claims; it is 
sufficient for us to show what were the great 
questions put in issue at the Reformation, and 
to direct attention to the remarkable fact, that 
ed practically remain undecided at the present 
nour. 





Geology, Introductory, Descriptive, and Practi- 
cal. By David Thomas Ansted, M.A., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, Lon- 
don. 2 vols. Van Voorst. 

Groxoey, in England, has been fortunate in its 

expositors. Its adepts have recognized a duty 

which the learned, in every science, owe to 
society, but too seldom condescend to pay,—that 
of teaching the elements of the branch of know- 
ledge they have mastered. Geologists who, 
through long study and original research, have 
gained apermanent name in the records of their 
science, have put on the professorial gown and 
taken up the pen to write manuals and text books. 
Their labours have been appreciated by the 
public. They have made themselves and their 
favourite study alike popular. Their names, 
even when most of them are as yet in the prime 
of life, have become familiar to educated men at 
home and abroad—and so it will always be when 
those who, through natural gifts and favourable 
circumstances, have mastered any of the higher 
objects of man’s mind, devote a fair proportion 
of their time to the imparting of the results of 
their labours to such of their fellow-men, as 
are either less gifted than themselves, or else 
mainly employed in other duties and pursuits. 
Geological text-books are of several kinds, 


There are such as deal chiefly with the theory of’ 


geology, opening out the great fields for reason- 
ing and speculation, which this noble science 
presents, and developing the results of the re- 
searches and reflections of their authors on the 
history of organized beings and mineral masses 
in time, Of this class, the ‘Principles’ of 
Lyell and the ‘Theoretical Researches’ of De 
la Beche areexamples ; admirable books, through 
theirsuggestiveness and philosophic spirit, which 
fascinate the beginner equally with the adept. 
Then there are elementary books which profess 
to display the more striking facts of geology; 
dangerous unless very cautiously done, seeing 
that there is always a tendency to exaggerate 
the differences between a present and a past state 
of things, and the far apart in time is too a t to 
be regarded as the distinct in nature. en 
there are such as the excellent manuals of Dela 
Beche and Phillips, and the ‘Elements’ of Lyell, 
summaries of the leading facts of the science, 
of the laws which bind those facts together, and 
of the application of geological knowledge to the 
arts of life. ‘These are the books which lay the 
foundations of geological knowledge. They are 
the true hand-books for the student. ; 

Of this last class, there must be a continual 
succession, either of new editions or of new 
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works. Such books are the milestones of their 
science, marking its rate of progression. We 
were just now in want of a new a 
The progress of Geology of late, though perhaps 
not so noisy nor so row d as it was a few years 
ago, has been exceedingly rapid, and the science 
js fast assuming a new character. At home, the 
jncessant, though quiet, labours of the Ordnance 
geological surveyors are developing the structure 
of our country in the most minute detail, and 
furnishing a secure basis for future geologists to 
build their reasonings upon ; whilst that admira- 
bleinstitution, the Museum of Economic Geology, 
bids fair to enlist the public in general in the 
cause through the plain and practical eye-demon- 
stration it gives of the importance of geological 
science equally to the agricultural, commercial, 
and mining interests of Great Britain. Extended 
to the British empire, it would become a noble 
monument of our national enterprise. Abroad, 
our knowledge of the structure of distant lands 
is fast taking a form which will enable us, ere 
long, to connectand test received generalizations. 
When the public shall have been made acquainted 
with the unpublished researches of Cautley and 
Falconer, and the lamented Malcolmson in 
India, of Logan in Canada, and of Count Strze- 
lecki in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, it 
will then be seen, what an enormous mass of 
valuable and thoroughly worked matter has been 


gathered together through laborious and enthu- | 


siastic research in our colonies alone. Again, 
the vast extension of geological science has 
called in new labourers to divide and share the 
field of research. 
are now directing their attention to the history 
and structure of organic remains, and studying 
them in the only way in which they can be 


satisfactorily studied, applying the knowledge | 


of the living being of the present to the elucida- 


past. It is only through the knowledge of the 


The zoologist and botanist | 


| 


anatomy, habits and distribution of existing | 
creatures, possessed by naturalists trained in| 
their science—for, to make a sound naturalist, as | 
special an education isrequired as to make asound | 


mathematician—that we may hope to bring | 


paleontology up to its right status. Hence the 
alliance with the geologists of such men as Owen, 
Agassiz, D’Orbigny, and Burmeister, has _in- 
fused new blood into their science, and made it 
a young as ever. Young Geology, indeed, is 
looking up, and having, like “‘ Young England,” 
a filial reverence for the opinions and doings of 
its fathers, will, no doubt, pursue a prosperous 
career with the blessing of all geological patri- 
archs, even though some of them may, occa- 
sionally, scout a new notion as heretical. 

Now, Professor Ansted’s book is just the 
volume we required in this state of things. It 
isa sound and wholesome book, and will serve 
asa holdfast for some time to come. It presents 
us with a thoroughly good and sufficiently de- 
tailed view of the several formations in chrono- 
—_ order, embodying in many places much 
valuable new and original matter, freely commu- 
nicated by the observers to the author, a fact 
which speaks volumes for the good feeling and 
fellowship existing among our geologists. It 





presents an admirable feature in the interstrati- | 


fication of a series of chapters, in which the 
geological features of the rest of the world are 
contrasted and compared with those of our own 
country, and thus narrow notions and geological 
John Bullism are guarded against. ‘The pale- 
otology of each formation is carefully summed 
up, the more interesting and important points 
being judiciously dwelt upon. Such is the chief 
subject-matter of the first and second parts of 
the work. The third section is devoted to topics, 
the treatment of which favourably exhibits the 
author's power of applying his science to practi- 











cal operations, a feature which must cause his 
treatise to become a text-book with several 
classes of men, who have not been sufficiently 
keptin sight in most geological elementary works. 
Itis an excellent exposition of practical geology, 
entering on a clear and full review of the appli- 
cations ofthe science to mining and the attendant 
operations, tothe hygiene of mines and especially 


coal-pits, to engineering, and architecture, and | 


to agriculture. In a country like ours, these 
are subjects of paramount importance. Both 
this, and the first part of the work, are profusely 


illustrated with admirable wood-cuts, selected | 


with judgment. Many of those representing 
extinct animals are beautiful as works of art, as 
well as faithful representations of their subjects. 


A book like this does not admit of extract. | 


It is a companion for the study and the field ; 
and, being written by a sound geologist, accus- 
tomed to the public teaching of his science, has 


that elementary clearness which renders it as | 


excellent a manual for the beginner, as itis a 
guide to the advanced student. 


2nd edit. Knight & Co. 

Our readers will recollect that we made some 
remarks [No. $23] on the conjectural additions 
to the ascertained facts of Shakspeare’s life, ven- 
tured in Mr. Knight's Biography of the poet. 
One question in particular was raised ;—had 
Shakspeare ever visited Scotland? We were in- 
disposed to permit an affirmative answer to this 
inquiry on mere speculative possibilities. A 
second edition, however, of the plays being re- 
quired, Mr. Knight has resumed the argument 
in the introduction to Macbeth, for the purpose 
of inserting the desiderated proof, of which he 
was not in possession on the former occasion. 
His evidence consists of extracts from the ac- 


Knight's Shakspere. 


tion of the remains of the creature of the long | CO¥nts of the Lord High Treasurer, and from 


the Acts of the Privy Council of Scotland, the 
originals of which are preserved in the Register 
House at Edinburgh. We shall present the 
passage as it stands; its interest will excuse its 
length :— 

“ The question, ‘ Did Shakspere visit Scotland ?’ 
was first raised, in 1767, by William Guthrie, in his 
‘General History of Scotland :’'—a.p. 1599. The 
King, to prove how thoroughly he was now eman- 
cipated from the tutelage of his clergy, desired 
Elizabeth to send him this year a company of Eng- 
lish comedians. She complied, and James gave 
them a licence to act in his capital and in his court. 
I have great reason to think that the immortal 
Shakspere was of the number.’ Guthrie, a very 
loose and inaccurate compiler, gives no authority 
for his statement; but it is evidently founded upon 
the following passage in Archbishop Spottiswood’s 
* History of the Church of Scotland,’ which the 
writer says was ‘penned at the command of King 
James the Sixth, who bid the author write the truth 
and spare not’:—‘In the end of the year [1599], 
happened some new jars betwixt the King and the 
ininisters of Edinburgh; because of a company of 
English ecmedians, whom the King had licensed 
to play within the burgh. The ministers, being 
offended with the liberty given them, did exclaim in 
their sermons against stage-players, their unruliness 
and immodest behaviour; and in their sessions 
made an act, prohibiting people to resort unto their 
plays, under pain of the church censures. The 
King, taking this to be a discharge of his licence, 
called the sessions before the council, end ordained 
them to annul their act, and not to restrain the 
people from going to these comedies: which they 
promised, and accordingly performed ; whereof pub- 
lication was made the day after, and all that pleased 
permitted to repair unto the same, to the great of- 
fence of the ministers.’ This account by Spottis- 
wood is abundantly confirmed by the following curi- 
cus entrics in the accounts of the Lord High Trea- 
surer and the Acts of the Privy Council :— 
Extracts from the Accounts of the Lords High Treasurers of 

Scotland. 
‘October, 1599.—Item, delyverit to his hienes selff to be 


gevin to the Inglis Commeidianis xiij crownes of the sone a 
lijl. vjs. viijd. the pece xliij?. vjs. viijd. 

* November, 1599.—Item, be his Majesteis directioun 
gevin to Sir George Elphingstoun to be delyverit to the Inglis 
commedianis to by tymber for the preparatioun of ane hous 
to thair pastyme xi. 

‘Item, to William Forsyth messinger passand to the mer- 
eat croce of Edinburgh chairging the eldaris and deaconis of 

| the haill four sessionis of Edinburgh to annull thair act 
| maid for the discharge of certain Inglis commedianis 
bd ica xs. viijd. 
| ‘Item, to the said William passand with utheris letteris to 
| the said mercat croce and thair efter sound of trumpet no- 
| tifying his Majesties plesure to all his liejis that the saidis 
Commedianis mycht use thair playisin Edinburgh xxjs. iiijd. 
‘December, 1599.—Item, lykewayis delyverit be his hienes 
directioun to Sir George Elphingstoun of Blythiswood 
Knycht to be distributit amang certane Inglis Commedianis 
iije xxxiij/. vjs. viijd.’” 

An extract from the “Acts” of the Privy 
| Council formally records the proceedings conse- 
quent on the denunciations of the ministers :— 

“We find, both from the Registers of the Privy 
Council, and the Office Books of the Treasurers of 
the Chamber, that the Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
performed before Queen Elizabeth on St. Stephen’s 
Day at night, the 26th of December, 1599. The 
| last maguificent payment of the King of Scotland 
| to the English company was made, in all likelihood, 
at their departure for England. The fortieth volume 
of the registers of the Town Council of Aberdeen 
contains the following entries :— 

*Nono Octobris 1601, Ordinance to the dean of gild.— 
The samen day The prouest Bailleis and counsall ordanis 
the svme of threttie tua merkis to be gevin to the Kingis 
serwandes presently in this burcht..quha playes comedeis 
and staige playes Be reasoun they ar recommendit be his 
majesties speciall letter and hes played sum of their come- 
dies in this burcht and ordanis the said syme to be payit to 
tham be the dean of gild quhilk salbe allowit in his comptis. 

*22Uctr 16vl.—The Quhilk day Sir Francis Hospitall of 
Haulszie Knycht Frenschman being recommendit be his 
majistie to the Prouest Bailleis and Counsall of this brocht 
to be favorablie Interteneit with the gentilmen his majesties 
seruands efter specifeit quha war direct to this burcht be his 
majestie to accumpanie the said Frenshinan being ane no- 
billman of Franee cumming only to this bureht to sie the 
towne and cuntriec the said Frenshman with the knightis 
and gentillmen fol wing wer all ressauit and admittit Bur- 
gesses of Gild of this burclit quba gawe thair aithis in com- 
mon form folowis the names of thame that war admittit 
burgesses 

Sir Francis Hospitall of halzie knycht 

Sir Claud Hamiltoun of Schawfeild knycht 

Sir John Grahame of orkill knycht 

Sir John Ramsay of Ester Baronie knycht 

dames Hay James Auchterlony Robert Ker James 

Schaw Thomas foster James Gleghorne Dauid Drum- 
mond Seruitors to his Majestie 

Monsieur de Scheyne Monsieur la Bar Seruitours to the 

said Sir Francis 

James Law 

James Hamiltoun seruitour to the said Sir Claud 

Archibald Sym Trumpeter 

Laurence Fletcher comediane to his majestie 

Mr Dauid Wod 

Johne Bronderstainis.” 

“These documents present something more than 
the facts, that a company of players, specially recom- 
mended by the King, were paid a gratuity from the 
Corporation of Aberdeen for their performances in 
that town, one of them subsequently receiving the 
freedom of the borough. ‘The provost, baillies, and 
council ordain that thirty-two marks should be 












given to the King’s servants then in that borough, 
who played comedies 2nd stage-plays. The cireum- 
stance that they are recommended by the King’s 
special letter is not so important as the description 
of them as the King’s servants. Thirteen days 
after the entry of the 9th of October, at which first 


| period these servants of the King had played some 


of their comedies, Lawrence Fletcher, comedian to 
his Majesty, is admitted a burgess of Guild of the 
borough of Aberdeen—the greatest honour which 
the Corporation could bestow. He is admitted to 
this honour in company with a nobleman of France 
visiting Aberdeen for the gratification of his curios- 
ity, and recommended by the King to be favourably 
entertained; as well as with three men of rank, and 
others, who were directed by his Majesty to accom- 
pany ‘the said Frenchman.’ All the party are 
described in the document as knights and gentle- 
men. We have to inquire, then, who was Lawrence 
Fletcher, comedian to his Majesty? Assuredly the 
King had notin his service a company of Scotch 
players. In 1599 he had licensed a company of 
English comedians to play at Edinburgh. Fond as 
James was of theatrical exhibitions, he had not the 
means of gratifying his taste, exeept through the 
visits of English comedians. Scotland had no 
drama. ‘ Lawrence Fletcher, comedian to his Ma- 
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jesty,’ was undoubtedly an Englishman; and ‘the 
King’s servants presently in this borough who play 
comedies and stage-plays’ were as certainly English 
players. There are not many facts known by which 
we can trace the history of Lawrence Fletcher. He 
is not mentioned amongst ‘ the names of the prin- 
cipal actors in all these plays,’ which list is given 
in the first folio edition of Shakspere ; but he un- 
doubtedly belonged to Shakspere’s company. The 
patent of James I., cated at Westminster on the 
nineteenth of May, 1603, in favour of the players 
acting at the Globe, is headed ‘Pro Laurentio 
Fletcher et Willielmo Shakespeare & aliis ;’ and it 
licenses and authorises the performances of ‘ Lau- 
rence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, Richard Bur- 
bage, Augustine Phillippes, John Hemings, Henrie 
Condel, William Sly, Robert Armin, Richard Cow- 
ly, and the rest of their associates.’ The connexion 
in 1603 of Fletcher and Shakspere cannot be more 
distinctly established than by this document. The 
patent of James the First of England directed to 
Lawrence Fletcher, William Shakspere, and others, 
eightcen months after the performances at Aberdeen, 
is directed to those persons as ‘our servants.’ It does | 
not appoint them the King’s servants, but recognises 
the appointment as already existing. Can there bea | 
reasonable doubt that the appointment was originally | 
made by the King in Scotland, and subsisted when | 
the same King ascended the English throne? Law- | 
rence Fletcher was admitted a burgess of Guild of | 
the borough of Aberdeen as comedian to his Majesty, | 
in company with other persons who were servitors | 
to his Majesty. He received that honour, we may | 
conclude, as the head of the company, also the | 
King’s servants. We know not how he attained | 
this distinction amongst his fellows, but it is impos- | 
sible to imagine that accident so favoured him in 
two instances. The King’s servant who was most fa- 
voured at Aberdcen, and the King’s servant who is 
first in the patent of 1603, was surely placed in that 
position by the voice of his fellows, the other King’s 
servants. William Shakspere is named with him 
in a marked manner in the heading of the patent. 
Seven of their fellows are also named, as distin- 
guished from ‘the rest of their associates.’ There 
can be no doubt of the identity of the Lawrence 
Fletcher, the servant of James VI. of Scotland, and 
the Lawrence Fletcher, the servant of James I. of 
England. Can we doubt that the King’s servants 
who played comedies and stage-plays in 1601, were, 
taken as a company, the King’s servants who were 
licensed to exercise the art and faculty of playing, 
throughout all the realm, in 1695? If these points 
are evident, what reason have we to doubt that Wil- 
liam Shakspere, the second named in the licence of 
1603, was amongst the King’s servants at Aberdeen 
in 1601? Every circumstance concurs in the like- 
lihood that he was of that number recommended 
by the King’s special letter ; and his position in the 
licence, even before Burbage, was, we may well be- 
lieve, a compliment to him who in 1601 had taught 
‘our James’ something of the power and riches of 
the English drama.” 

We must leave the reader to form his own 
opinion of the weight of this proof, which we 
willingly allow is not without considerable cir- 
cumstantial suggestion, though deficient in the 
one precise and positive link wanting. On the 
whole, it appears to us that it amounts to this :— 
it is probable that Shakspeare, under the cireum- 
stances stated, did visit Scotland ; but it is pos- 
sible that he did not. The inference is in favour 
of the probability. 
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The ITistory of the English Revolution, By F. 
R. Dahlmann. ‘Translated by H. Evans 
Lloyd. Longman & Co. 

A new history of the English Revolution, an 

English public will, we suspect, consider as 
superfluous. The very title recals the numbers 

-numberless of volumes of native manufacture 

that already crowd our library shelves having 

reference to this subject. The subject, it 
is true, is a good one; the viands are excellent, 
but we have had them served up to us both 

hot and cold, ard hashed, and be-deviled a 





| that religious revolution by the standard of 


dozen times,—and who has a stomach of such 
patriotic vigour as to go to it once again with fresh 
appetite? Oh, but here isa foreign cook skilled, 
we are told, in all the subtleties of the cuisine, 
and so exquisitely discriminative in taste that 
he can sharpen a palled and languid appetite. 
Well, who can withstand so complacent and 
courteous a host as Mr. Lloyd, as he welcomes 
you to the feast, which he commends, and bows 
you to a chair? To be inquisitive as to the quali- 
ties of that to which we are an invited guest 
may seem unmannerly, but when, with all his 
courtesy, the inviter makes us pay for our din- 
ner, we have ajustright to investigate the merits 
of the entertainment. 

We possess enough of human sympathy to | 
feel for the man whose good intentions have | 
been fruitlessly wasted. The considerations of | 
time, place, and necessity, would lead to the 
economy of much amiable exertion by guiding 
it into the channel of possible achievement. No 
matter how excellent the coals, if we carry them 
to Newcastle we shall not find a ready market ; 
and what is more, scarcely escape animadversion | 
on our judgment. Mr. Lloyd may assure us | 
that he imports an excellent commodity, and | 
we may credit his assurance, but he will allow 
us to ask, could he not have brought us some- 
thing more desiderated—something more likely 
to extend our historic knowledge—throwing, by 
the collateral history of other lands, an illumi- 
nation on the pages of our own; and, by en- 
abling us to trace the general dependencies of 


events, giving us that clear perception of their 


relative bearings which must inevitably con- 

duct to impartial conclusions? While, by the 

zeal of our teachers, the lowest forms of our 

schools are whipped into an acquaintance with | 
English History, that part of it especially, 

recording the deposition of the Stuarts, | 
—while the novels of Scott have sweetened | 
it to the universal taste, and while traditions of 
the period still live among our peasantry, we 
have to deplore a general ignorance of the great 
characters of the Reformation. Martin Luther 
and Harry the Eighth are household words, 
indeed, and Calvin and John Knox “stir the 
memories” of many; but how little do they know | 
of the cotemporary spirits that assisted them as | 
champions for religious freedom, of the war of 
strong minds among themselves, of the soarings 
of emancipated intellect, of a Munzer, a Bucer, 
or a Zwinglius? It is true we have Church His- 
tories by Mosheim, Milman, and Southey, all of | 


them measuring the spirits that aided or opposed | 





their own peculiar creed. It is our opinicn, | 
that a veritable history’of the lives of the Ger- | 
man Reformers, and those most distinguished | 
in opposing them, would tend much to mitigate | 
the particlities and antipathies of the day, and | 
afford the public mind a wider range for im- | 
partial examination. Here would be a field 
for the Anglo-German scholar,—in condensing 
and transferring the literature and history of 
Germany to England,—in this he would, by 
adopting the example of Dahlmann himself, be 
establishing an intellectual tariff between the 
countries on the principle of reciprocity, and 
guaranteeing to his labours the welcome of 
inquiry. 

From giving an opinion on what might be 
done, we are recalled to decide upon what has 
been done. In doing so, our consideration is 
necessarily divided between the translator and 
the translated. We are told by the former that 
he has been influenced by the kind desire of 
giving Englishmen an impartial account of the 
struggles of their ancestors, and that, therefore, 
he introduces to them from a German university 
“‘a more faithful picture of the mighty events” 








than a native artist could design. 


Without derogating from the merit of Profes- 
sor Dahlmann, or impugning Mr, Lloyd's high 
estimate of his literary character, we must con- 
fess that his being a foreigner does not, in our 
view, exempt him wholly from the liability of 
“party spirit,’’ or of partiality. The principles 
involved in the “ English Revolution” obtain an 
interest as warm in a continental as a British 
breast; they are such as will be canvassed 
wherever there are sovereignties or people; such 
as will haunt the heart of tyranny and swell the 
voice of freedom; such as will endure with truth 
and be agitated while there is wrong. Though 
developed in our soil, they are not confined to it, 
but have gone forth, part passu with the spirit 
of enlightenment. The principles are universal 
and immutable; those who abnegate or assent 
to them, constitute the “ parties’; and these, 
wherever existing, are as susceptible of the 


| influences of party predilection, as their fellows 


of the British isles. From what materials is a 
foreigner to construct his ‘ impartial” account? 
Has he not to gather it from the ‘“ party-sided” 
historians of the country, and file down their 
exaggerations and regulate their zeal according 
tohis judgment, which, however astute and calm, 
cannot. but be swayed by “ gentle biases” of 


' early habitude? ‘‘Tameness” may be mistaken 


for impartiality; and a German is most likely, 
from temperament and distance, to elucidate 
our chronicles with all imaginable ‘“ tameness.” 
Mr. Lloyd, in his allegation of superior “ impar- 
tiality,” however, clears, and justly we believe, 
his author from the charge of ‘ tameness”: 
“ tameness” aside then, what is urged as a supe- 
rior claim upon our attention resolves itself into 
a matter of judgment, and we cannot join in an 
unqualified ascription of superiority in thatrespect 
to a foreigner, inasmuch as it would imply a sense 
of deficiency at home. The ‘omission of details” 
enables one to trace more satisfactorily the pro- 
minent outline of events, and conveys to the 
mind a clearer idea of their connexion ; so will a 
skeleton map mark for us a country’s bounda- 
ries, and with that we may rest satisfied if we 
have no interest, or but a remote one, in the 
country; butthe nearer home it is, we become the 
more desirous to see its towns defined, and if it 
be the land we live in, to see its villages, its 
rivers and its thoroughfares. And so with history, 
when it speaks of our own country and of our 
fathers, we desire it to tell us all, for very often in 
this or that little anecdote, we discover the germ 
of future exploit, or palliation of some prominent 
crime. Professor Dahlmann thought and wrote 
so: he wrote for Germans, and in giving them a 
distinct view of the rise, progress and consum- 
mation of the ‘English Revolution,” he did 
entitle himself to the panegyric of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung. But this very circumstance 
precludes the hope that the translation will meet 
in this country with a similar reception. Mr. 
Lloyd has performed his task with force and 
accuracy, and put, it seems, the author under 
obligation for the correction of many “ errors 
and misapprehensions.”” : 
In the introduction we have a succinct review 
of the leading events, from the Norman con- 
quest until the termination of the war of the 
Roses, by the fall of Richard IIL. at Bosworth 
field. From the accession of the Tudors, in the 
person of Henry VII. the author proceeds to 
trace the gradual succession of causes, which 
becoming more momentous as they advanced, 
converged at last in the developement of civil and 
religious liberty. The cupidity of Henry V II. 
is placed in forcible contrast with the modera- 
tion of his government, and we begin to mark 
the uprise of popular freedom between the col- 
liding interests of monarchy and aristocracy. 
The vices and the vigour of Henry VIII. are 
painted in their strength and luxuriance, and the 
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“ yarious and contrarious” causes that combi 

ineffecting the establishment of the Reformation, 
in this country, are analyzed and indicated with 
accuracy and precision. Weare furnished with 
an admirable portrait of John Knox, whose bold- 
ness and spirit seem the admiration of M. Dahl- 
mann, from the pains he bestows upon the 





finish; and in juxtaposition with him we have | 


the “Scottish Queen,” fascinating with all her 
errors, and winning our sympathy, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of her delingueney, M. Dehl- 
mann’s chief excellence, indeed, consists in his 
strong and happy delineation of cha racters. 
With a few bold strokes he furnishes a likeness 
that may be recognized by its defects or its 
beauties, and is sure of an enduring place in the 
gallery of our historic recollections. Elizabeth, 
James I., the two Charles’s and James II. stand 





forth equally distinct—whether in the dignity of 


reatness or in the humiliation of weakness. 
here is a clearness and unembarrassed rapidity 
in the narrative that sustains the attention, and 
carries it, with a masterly dexterity, from point 
to point, until it reaches unfatigued at the 
“solution.” What Mr. Lloyd terms “ impar- 
tiality,” is, we perceive, nothing else than an 
attempt to balance the praises and the censures 
of our historians, and accord to individual cha- 
racter a sprinkling of each in ‘certain uncertain” 


roportions, according to his judgment. Claren- 


red | mary bad s 





on and Hume are mitigated by Lingard and | 
Macaulay, and the soda of the one side com- | 


mingled with the alkalis of the other, is presented 
by the German Professor, as a sprightly and 
refreshing draught. But we fail to discover the 
boldness of “impartiality,” when he speaks of 
“Mary’s” execution, of ‘*Strafiord’s” trial, and 
of “Charles's” catastrophe; there is a timid, 
probably a prudent, forbearance of minute exami- 
nation; and rather than pronounce upon the 
merits, he furnishes the facts, and leaves his 
readers to deduce their own inferences. In one 
place he declares the difficulty of deciding on 
the “doctrine of resistance,” although the 
object of his work is to exhibit the glory of its 


triumph ; but when he comes toit triumphant he | 


assumes more courage, lauds its success as the 
greatest political blessing, and feels no hesitation 
in predicting its final entrance into the frame- 
work of universal society. Ifthis be the ‘ impar- 
tiality” which Mr. Lloyd cenceives impracticable 
to an Englishman, we cannot envy him the 
estimate he entertains of his countrymen. 








The Life, Progresses and Rebellion of James, | 


Duke of Monmouth, §c. By George Roberts. 


[Second Notice.) 


Tur government spies had cried “ Wolf” so | 


often, that when the news arrived of Monmouth’s 
actual landing, we are not surprised to find that 
it was scarcely believed. That he was expected 


by the Nonconformists of the West, is certain, | 


but although hundreds of the lower classes, and 
even children, were aware of this, not one was 
found to breathe a syllable that could awaken 
suspicion. Suffering had taught even the young 
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g, wrote of having ‘ found the House 
of Worship, which was sooner pluckt down than 
built, and so cught to kave been al! the phanatick 
houses in Bridgewater, if they had had the least 
incouragement, fur they were all able workmen. The 
materialls of the conventicles were carricd upox the 
Cornhill, which made a bonfire fourtcen foot high, a 
tepp of which was placed the pulpit and eushing. 
Wee only wantel the levit to have given us a fare- 
well sermon: there were some gentlemen of the 
country that came into us..... We stood round the 
bonfire, and healths were not wanting.’ His lordship 
adds, ‘The mittig hows were made rown like a cock- 
pit, and ould hold sum 100 parsons.’ Bishop Mews, 
writing to the secretary of state a weck after this 
exploit, mentions that he left Lord Stawell with a 
bad tocth-ache, and his assurance that he had an 
aching tooth against the rebels. The above example 
of ultimate vengeance was imitated at Taunton, Au- 
gust 11. 
sacked the interior of the great meeting-house called 

















day following to Iminster, but Taunton, where 
he arrived on the 11th, was the scene of his 
greatest triumph. “ Every one who had a horse 
or could get one, went cut to meet him,” says 
Mr, Axe, but the presentation of the colours by 
the “maids of Taunton,” was the most singular 
exhibition of popular feeling. Under the direction 
of Miss Mary Blake, who kept a school, and a 
Mrs. Musgrave of that town, twenty-seven little 
girls, of eight and ten years of age, daughters 
of the chief Nonconformists, walked in pro- 
ecssion, all bearing flags worked by their own 
hands, and preceded by Miss Blake, who bore 


| these emphatie puritan emblems, a Sword and a 


The mayor, Stephen Tymewell, having | 


Poche, and the Baptist one on the same day, de- | 
se1ibed the affair in the language of exultation :— | 


ae 
“\e 


burnt ten cartloads of pulpit, ceors, 8, ANC 
seats, upon the market-place. We staid till three in 
the moruing, before all were burnt. We were very 
merry. The bells rung all night. The church is 
now full:—thank Ged for it. The fanaticks dare 
net open their mouths.” Only three weeks after the 
mayor wrote that the Dissenters still met ; and on 
the 22d of September he reported, that on the last 
Sunday there were meetings in seven or cight places 
in private houses. Ilis final triumph over private 
conventicles was reserved for the next year.” 





The destruction of “ mittig hows” was, how- 
ever, the lightest part. On one occasion Calamy 
says seven ministers and forty laymen were sent 
from Taunton to Uchester jail; at Lyme thirty 
men and cighty women were dealt with “ akord- 
ing to lawe,” that is, fined and imprisoned ; and 
a letter in the Static Paper Office declares, so 
numerous were the serge-manufacturers who 
were in prison in 1684, that five hundred work- 
men were in consequence out of employment. 
This was “merry England,” in the days of the 
Stuarts ! 

Dassels, the deputy searcher’s account of the 
duke’s landing, which Mr. Roberts has printed 
from the MS. in the Harleian collection, is pros- | 
ing but characteristic. Three gentlemen landed 
first at Seatown, and treating some fishermen 





with neat’s tongues and bottles of canary, told 
them there would be a rebellion in England. | 


| This story, which after all seems apocryphal, 


a lesson of caution; and the little girls in Miss | 


Blake's and Mrs. Musgrave’s schools, who 
worked at the flags which were to be presented 
to their deliverer, kept as guarded a silence as 
their elders. Mr. Roberts, in a curious chapter 
near the end of his work—but which should 
certainly have been placed much earlier, gives 
some graphic specimens derived from the State 
Paper Office, of the spoliation to which these 
Nonconformists were exposed; here are two :— 

“Lord Stawell proceeded to Bridgewater to search 
for arms, July 6, 1683, and was doubtless provided 
with a militia-party. Having performed what was 
only an introductory piece of duty, his lordship soon 
arived at the main business—the destruction of the 
terior of the meeting-house. He, with his custo- 


came to the ears of the Mayor of Lyme Regis, 

who paid little attention to it, until the “ public | 
weekly news letter,” arrived with intelligence 

that three ships had left Holland, bound to 

England, having the duke and his followers | 
aboard. In true corporation style, the mayor, | 
and two or three others, after taking a look at | 
the “strange vessels,” retired to a tavern to con- | 
sider what was to bedene! ‘ At a quarter past 
eight, the mayor, feeling very uneasy, went out 
again, and seeing boats full of armed men row- 
ing ashore, ordered the drums to beat.” But it 
was too late, Monmouth and his followers had 
landed, and were now busy enlisting the towns- 
men. Proceeding to the market place, Mon- 
mouth’s declaration was read, which, in the 
words of the Axminster church book, gave hope 
“that the day was come in which the good old 
cause of God and religion, that had lain as dead 
and buried for so long time, would revive again.” 


After staying four days at Lyme, probably in | 
hopes of being joined by some of the Hampshire | 
and Wiltshire gentry, Monmouth, on June 15th, | 
marched toward Axminster. The duke was not | 
sufiiciently provided with arms, and thousands 
who offered to join him were refused on that 
account. Axminster was taken without the loss 
of a single soldier; the Devonshire and Somer- 

The | 
the 


setshire militia running for their lives. 
next dar, the duke marched to Chard ; 


and 
ang 


Bible. They proeceded to Captain Hucker’s 
house, where the duke was staying, who came 
out to receive them with Lord Grey. The Sword 
and Bible were now presented by Miss Blake, 
with a short address, to which the duke, “in a 
manner transported,” replied. 

The pleasure of Monmouth was soon allayed 
by hearing that the King’s forces had taken pos- 
session of Wellington, only seven miles distant, 
and that Lord Churchill had arrived with some 
regulars at Chard. Monmouth now determined 
to be proclaimed king, still hoping that the neigh- 
bouring gentry would come forward; he was 
therefore proclaimed as James the Second, at 
Taunton, on the 20th of June. It is question- 
able whether this proclamation did not in some 
degree injure Monmouth’s cause. ‘The stern 
Commonwealth men, who had joined him, could 
not acquiesce in the assertion of that document, 
that “the kingdom did Jegal’y descend and de- 
volye upon this most illustrious prince,” for they 
repudiated altogether the doctrine of hereditary 
right ; while those who were willing to follow 
him as a party leader, shrank from involving 
themselves in an actual dispute for the crown, 

Meanwhile, the King’s forces were drawing 
together, and Monmouth, to obviate in some 
measure the searcity of arms, determined to form 
a body of scythe-men, to act as grenadiers. After 
issuing four proclamations, he quitted Taunton 
with 7000 men, and marched to Bridgewater, 
wh re he was alo proclaimed. Here, both money 
and men were abundant, but arms were still 
wanting, and again thousands went home for 
want of them. From thence the army marched 











| to Glastonbury, to Shepton Mallet, and other 


neighbouring towns, and arrived at Frome on the 
28th of June. Here the news of Argyle’s de- 
feat met them, and overwhelmed Monmouth with 


| distress, and caused some defection among his 


followers. Perhaps in the utter hopelessness of 
affairs, the flight of the duke and his officers, 
which is said to have been suggested, would have 
been the safest course ; since, asa battle had not 
yet been fought, some compromise for his fol- 
lowers might have been effected. 

At length, on July Sth, the Earl of Fever- 
sham, chief commander of the King’s forces, 
entered Sedgemoor, and encamped there. The 
duke was persuaded to attack him, on the plea that 
they were not intrenched; but the spy who gave 
this intelligence negleeted to inform him that on 
the cast side there was a running stream, or wide 
ditch, which protected the camp as effectually 
as any intrenchment. About eleven o'clock on 
the Sunday night, Monmoxth and his devoted 
company, now consisting of only 2500 foot and 
600 horse, march: by a cireuitous route towards 
the fatal moor, that the 





Mr. Roberts shows 
guide did not betray his trust, but that the little 
band, especially the horse, were thrown into 
confusion before the commencement of the attack 
by not being able to find the fordable passage 


over the stream. <A night march across a miry 
and dangerous moor was alone sufficient to damp 
the courage of raw soldiers, about to attack re- 
gular troops; it can scarcely, therefore, excite 
surprise, that the horse were soon thrown into 
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confusion, and actually drew back, ere Mon- 
mouth came up with the foot. The foot were 
now directed to cross the ditch, and in the dim 
twilight of twointhe morning! This was found 
to be impossible, and the order was counter- 
manded. The poor fellows, however, stood their 
ground, and continued to fire as long as their 
ammunition lasted. Meanwhile, the King’s ar- 
tillery came up, under the express conduct of 
Bishop Mews, who took out his carriage-horses to 
assist in dragging them on! Still the men stood 
firm, although rank after rank was mowed down 
by the murderous artillery, crying, “Ammunition, 
ammunition ; for the Lord's sake, ammunition.” 
That a battle begun under such circumstances 
should end in defeat was inevitable; but the 
cowardly and misguided leaders should certainly 
have been the last to flee. Monmouth, however, 
was at the farthest remove from a hero, and in- 
stead of rallying his disheartened followers, he | 
fled, and when asked to return, he replied, “ All | 
the world cannot stop those fellows; they will | 
run presently.’’ A speech well worthy ofa Stuart, | 
and which wholly prevents us from feeling any 
sorrow for his after-fate. 

The leader having thus selfishly fled, flight | 
became general, and when day-break enabled 
Lord Feversham to see how the battle proceeded, 
he ordered his foot to cross the ditch and charge 
the remaining troops. These now fled, followed 
by the grenadier companies and the dragoons, 
who slaughtered them like sheep. Three hun- | 
dred of ‘‘ Monmouth’s men” fell in the battle, | 
but a thousand were massacred in the pursuit. 
‘The same ferocity which characterized the pur- | 
suit marked all the subsequent events. The 
mortally wounded were flung, still living, into | 
the grave with their dead comrades, and Captain | 
Adlam, although dying of his wounds, was | 
dragged to the gallows and hanged :— 

“ When the battle of Sedgmoor was won, a cruel 
act of wanton barbarity was committed upon a pri- 
soner. ‘A very fine young man, holding an ensign’s | 
comnission in the Duke’s army, was amongst the | 
prisoners; and it was represented to Feversham that | 
he could show extraordinary feats of agility: with a | 
promise of saving his life, he submitted to be strip- 
ped, when one end of a halter was fastened round | 
his neck, and the othcr round that of a wild young | 
colt. They started at a furious rate at Bussex rhine, | 
in Weston, and the horse fell exhausted, by the side 
of his ill-fated companion, at Brinsfield Bridge, in 
Chedzoy, a distance of three quarters of a mile, when | 
the young man, worn down with fatigue, claimed his 
pardon, but the inhuman general ordered him to be | 
hanged with the rest on the fatal Bussex tree.’ The 
natives of the Zoylands speak of the * White Lady,’ 
who was long seen about the great grave, dressed in 
white, and who died, bereft of reason, at Weston. 
She was the betrothed of this young soldier.” 

John Swain was more successful :— 

“ John Swain was a native of Shapwick; he was 
taken in his bed a few nights after the fight by two 
of Kirke’s dragoons, who on the following morning | 
were marching him to Bridgewater. His young wife | 
and two children, attended by several of the villagers, | 
followed him; and when he arrived at that part of | 
the parish called Loxley Wood, he fell on his knees, | 
and petitioned that the prayer of a father doomed to | 
death might be heard, and that he might be allowed | 











to show ‘how far he could leap, that his children | 


when grown up, might keephim in remembrance.’ His 
prayer was granted, when he ran and took three sue- 
cessive leaps ; and before the soldiers had recovered 
from their astonishment, he had entered the adjoin- 
ing coppice, which was so thickly wooded and full of 
swamps as to render it impossible for the horses to 
follow. He remained in the ditches of the neigh- 
bourhood until the time of slaughter was overpassed, 
when he returned to his happy family.” 

The flight and seizure of Monmouth, his das- 
tardly prayers for pardon, and their rejection by 
the King, are well known. Still, we cannot re- 
fuse our pity to the poor creature who begged 
so earnestly for life—only for “one day more,— 


that I may go out of the world as a Christian 


ought,” nor our horror at the brutality that re- 
fused a fettered captive so slight a boon as that 
one day. 

The account of Monmouth's execution is given 
at length; and Mr. Roberts justly and indig- 
nantly remarks on the conduct of the clerical 
* assistants” (three bishops and a doctor of di- 
vinity), who “ bated him with polemics.” Here 
are two short specimens :— 

“ Monmouth. 1 am sorry for every one I have 
wronged; I forgive every Body: I have had many 
Enemies: I forgive them all. 

“ Assistants. Sir, your acknowledgment ought to 
be Publick and Particular. 

“M. Iam to die. Pray, my Lord—I refer to my 
Paper.” * * 

* 4. My Lord, as I said before, there is nothing 
in your Paper about the Doctrine of Non-resistance. 

“MM. I repent of all things that a true Christian 
ought to repent of. Iam to die. Pray, my Lord. 

“4, Then (My Lord) we can only recommend 
you to the mercy of God; but we cannot pray with 
that Chearfulness and Encouragement as we should 
if you had made a Particular Acknowledgment. 

“ M. God be praised, I have encouragement enough 
in myself: I die with a clear Conscience: I have 
wronged no man. 

“ 4. How, Sir, no man? Have you not been 
guilty of Invasion, and of much Blood, which has 
been shed ; and it may be the loss of many Sou!s, 
who followed you? You must needs have wronged 
a great many. 

“ M. I do, Sir, own that, and am sorry for it. 

“ 4, Give it the true name, Sir, and call it Re- 
bellion, * 

* 4, My Lord, you have been bred a Souldier: 
you will do a generous Christian thing, if you please 
to go to the Rail, and speak to the Souldiers, and say 
that here you stand, a sad example of Rebellion, and 
entreat them and the People to be Loyal and Obe- 
dient to the King. 

“ M. I have said I will make no Speeches: I will 
make no Speeches: I come to die. 

* A, My Lord, ten words will be enough. 

“ Mf, [Then calling his Servant, and giving him 
something like a Toothpick-Case] Here [said he], 
give this to the Person to whom you are to deliver 


| the other things. 


“ M. ['To the executioner] Here are six guineas 
fur you: pray do your business well.” 

Well, indeed, might he turn to the headsmen, 
and almost feel willing to die. Dr. Tennyson 
was among these assistants. We wonder what 
he thought of the part he here played when 
years after he received the primacy in express 
reward of his advocating the contrary doctrine. 

Far different to the day was the spirit in 
which his followers met their death. ‘The 
bloody Assize” commenced at Winchester with 
the infamous trial of Lady Alice Lisle; and the 
openly expressed determination of Jeffreys to 


' find her guilty, because of her nonconformist 
ab ~~? 


principles, gave sure indication of what the fate 
of the other prisoners would be. He opened the 
commission at Dorchester on September 3rd; 
when 292 persons received sentence of death. 
Twelve were hanged at Lyme— 

* A sledge was prepared to draw them from the 
town to the place of execution. The horses that 
were put to would not stir, which has been received 
as miraculous. Many horses will not face the waves 
at the same spot now-a-day. Others were procured, 
which broke the sledge in pieces—a likely occurrence 
over a rough beach, and the prisoners had to walk. 
* * The Baptists stood round the aged Sampson 
Larke, once their minister. The spectators were 
heart-broken. The execution of twelve persons 
occupied a considerable time, as each had to utter his 
prayer and make his address, Mr. William Hew- 
ling, aged 19, was at a boarding-school in Holland, 
and came over with the Duke as a lieutenant of foot. 
He and his brother, who was executed at Taunton, 
engaged with the Duke of Monmouth, as their own 
words declared, for the English liberties and the Pro- 
testant religion.” 





The corpse of this young man was the only 
one allowed to be buried; and while the man- 
gled heads and quarters of those who suffered 
with him, boiled in salt, and dipped in pitch 
were distributed about the town, several young 
women laid the young soldier in his grave, and 
two hundred of the townspeople followed in 
procession. A large sum was doubtless paid 
for this permission to bury; but strong, indeed 
must have been the general feeling, that dared 
to grace the follower of Monmouth with a public 
funeral. 

At Exeter, the Assizes opened on the 14th of 
September, with the trial of two who pleaded 
“not guilty,” but were of course convicted, 
and the remaining prisoners boldly avowed the 
part they had taken, and received sentence of 


death. At Taunton, 104 were sentenced, and 
suffered. Among these, was Benjamin Hey- 


ling, the elder brother of William. He sang a 
hymn “with the rope round his neck,” and 
suffered exultingly with eighteen others, A 
thousand pounds was the bribe given for per- 
mission to can his body, but the other eighteen 
were quartered with every horrible adjunct of 
the sentence of treason, and ‘‘the executioner 
was ancle deep in blood!” 


The poor little girls who had taken part in 
the Taunton pageant, were committed to prison, 
together with their mistress, Miss Blake, who 
soon after died of the small-pox :— 


“One of the young maids (some of whom were 
only from eight to ten years of age) surrendered her- 
self in court, begging mercy from the judge, who, 
when she was produced before him, looked on her 
with a very fierce countenance, and raving, com. 
manded the gaoler to take her. This struck such 
terror into the poor girl, that pulling her hood over 
her face, she fell a-weeping, and the gaoler removing 
her immediately out of the court, she died, not many 
hours after through fear. The whole of the Taunton 
maids were given as a CuristMAs-box to the maids 
of honour.” 


They were valued at 7,000/.! but after many 





negotiations, the poor children were released, 
| on their parents paying from 50/. to 100/. each. 
At Wells, 97 were put to death, and almost 
| 400 transported to the colonies. Among those 
executed, was Mr. Charles Speke, the youngest 
son of the Mr. Speke whom Monmouth visited 
in his first progress. This young man held the 
office of “filazer’’ for several counties, and 
“the judge who was to try him, begged his office 
of the king.” This was granted, so the execution 
followed of course. ‘ Merry England” indeed! 
The fvullowing description of “ the beautiful west 
country,” by an eye witness, gives a powerful 
picture of the horrors of the “ bloody Assize”:— 

“<Hfe made all the West an Aceldama ; some 
places quite depopulated, and nothing to be seen in 
*em but forsaken walls, unlucky gibbets, and ghostly 
carcases, ‘The trees were loaden almost as thick with 
quarters as leaves ; the houses and steeples covered 
as close with heads as at other times frequently in 
that country with crows or ravens. Nothing could 
be liker hell than all those parts ; nothing so like the 
Devil as he. Cauldrons hissing, carcases boiling, 
pitch and tar sparkling and glowing, blood and limbs 
boiling, and tearing and mangling; and he the great 
director of all, and, in a word, discharging his place 
who sent him, the best deserving to be the King’s 
late chief justice there, and chancellor after, of any 
man that breathed since Cain or Judas.’ Lord 
Lowther writes that the stench was so great that 
the ways were not to be travelled whilst the horror 
of so many quarters of men, and the offensive stench 
of them, lasted; of which Ken, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, wrote a most pathetical letter to his 
Majesty.” 

The copy of a warrant which follows, increases 
our disgust, by the cool way in which “faggots 
to burne the bowells,” ‘a cauldron to boyle the 
heads and quarters,” and: “halfe a bushell of 
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salte to each traytor, and tar to tarr ym with,” 
gre enumerated. 

The executions were not finished until Novem- 
ber, and in all 331 paid the penalty of their 
lives. Nearly 900 were transported, and the 
following curious letter from Jeffreys, in the 
possession of Mr. Macaulay, shows how eagerly 
the courtiers petitioned for these poor men ;— 

« ] received your Majesty’s commands by my Lord 
Sunderland about the rebels your Majesty designs for 
transportation. But I beseech your Majesty that I 
may inform you that each prisoner will be worth 102. 
if not 15/. a piece; and, sir, if your Majesty orders 
them as you have already designed, persons that have 
not suffered in the service will run away with the 
booty.” 

The court-party, however, succeeded, and 
they, and the queen, who asked for a hundred, 
divided the prisoners among them. We have 
sometimes been surprised at the degree of hos- 
tility expressed by contemporary party writers 
toward Maria d’Este. The details in these 
volumes, however, supply us with a sufficient 
reason. She is stated, by Kennet, to have been 
present at the last interview between the king 
and his rae, captive, and to have cruelly 
insulted him. Whether she did so is apocryphal ; 
butthis was the general belief. In the case of “the 
Taunton maids,” she certainly interfered, for they 
were assigned as a gift to her maids of honour, 
and we have evidence here, also that she asked 
for a hundred of the Taunton convicts, to be sold, 
of course, as slaves in the West Indies. These 
circumstances were fresh in the minds of the 
people, when, only three years after, the expul- 
sion of the Stuart dynasty took place. 

Mr. Roberts deserves credit for the diligence 
with which he has searched for original docu- 
ments, many of which throw importantlight on the 
period. And importantis this period, in enabling 
us to judge of the influence of subsequent events. 
In the present advanced stage of political science, 
we naturally view the civil and religious conces- 
sions of the Revolution, as very inadequate 
benefits, and almost smile that the epithet 
“ glorious” should be assigned to it. When, 
however, we reflect upon the utter denial of 
every civil or religious right, and the wholesale 
butchery of the bloody Assize, we feel that, in- 
adequate as that change would appear to us, it 
was indeed an important one to our forefathers. 





The Poetry of Real Life: a New Edition, much 
Enlarged and Improved (First Series). By 
Henry Ellison. Lee. 

Ar the first blush, it would appear, from the 

title of this volume, that we possess a poet un- 

dertaking the kind of work that was some time 
since advocated in this journal ;—one who does 
not come before us for the first time; but whose 
causes of failure we have already [Nos. 638 and 

654] indicated. Our readers, however, must be 

on their guard against misapprehension on this 

subject. Neither the real nor the ideal will 

Separately serve the poet’s purpose; they must 

be indeed not only united but identified in the 

theme and treatment. An acquaintance with 
the earliest mythi, and the uses made of them 
by succeeding poets, will place this position 
beyond doubt. Mr. Ellison is fond of seeing 
In each thing a symbol; but he leaves it as such ; 
he neither developesit into a story, nor connects 
it with any tradition. Every type he exhibits 
appears isolated and solitary. ‘There is a want 
of harmonious blending in his mind; and the 
fine music of humanity and nature is heard not 
in his soul. Each tone, each colour, lives single 
and distinct; more than enough is there of 
individuality, too little of social compromise and 
order. His love of the sonnet form of compo- 
sition has doubtless a strong tendency to con- 
fim him in this habit of segregation.” We are 





all the more inclined to hold this language to 
the author before us, since the following sonnets 
convince us that he will understand it:— 
To Herodotus. 

Tlerodotus, old, chatty, neighboursome, 

And naive companion: of thine antique tale 

The primitive, rich colours grow not pale 

Or dim, though of its mythic graces some 

Time has disproved, and others have become 

Too simple for an age that holds all stale, 

Flat, and unprofitabie, of no avail, 

Without immediate uses—yet, though dumb 

Thy picturesque old language, long outworn, 

And spoken now by none of woman born, 

Thy work, like some naive, early fresco, keeps 

Its first, quaint charm—its feelings, fresh as morn: 

Its mythic flowers, whose roots are in the deeps 

Of Truth: and from which, though they seem t’adorn 

Alone, deep, inward meanings Wisdom reaps! 





Exculpation of Chaucer's Unions or Appositions of Mytho- 
logical and Christian Ideas, such as the Anachronism in- 
volved in Mars being called a Knight, and Venus a Saint. 
The poet lives not in mere time and space— 

From that far height where, poised upon his wings 

Of Past and Future, he surveys all things, 

And the Before and After doth embrace, 

The little accidents of time and place, 

To which the humbler spirit cleaves and clings, 

Fade from his view, while, like the lark, he sings 

Far out of sight of earth, and leave no trace! 

Therefore, high-priest of Art, he oft unites, 

In bonds of holy wedlock, things remote, 

Apt marriages of high Truths to promote ! 

And these, which vulgar minds call oversights, 

Are but the larger views, which, from those heights 

Of Trnth he takes, like God, who all at ence doth note! 

There, too, is some hope of amendment with 
a man who seems conscious of his fault :— 

Personal Feeling. 

A solitary-hearted soul am I, 

Living in regions of my own apart, 

Like some lone rock, that from the main doth start 

On sailors far from land, "twixt sea and sky, 

While past me life's deep tides ow changefully ! 

And yet, though standing thus aloof, my heart 

(Like vessel to some metropolitan mart) 

Hath brought (and ta’en) full freights of sympathy, 

To the great markets whither men resort, 

For free exchange of commerce and of thought ! 

The sea hath been my playfellow: the winds 

And waters; and, as with congenial minds, 

I with the Elements converse, for nought 

But, to my ear, a Voice articulate finds! 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Ellison indulges a 
habit of justifying rather than of mending his 
practice. We have many sonnets vindicating 

the uncouthness of his verse; fearing here a 

radical defect, we cannot permit its public as- 

sumption as a merit. If it is worth while to 
write in verse at all, it is worth while to write 
well. Why not else write in prose? But Mr. 

Ellison seems to suffer under a misapprehension, 

that there can be no synthesis between sense 

and sound; and, therefore, that all smooth verses 
must be nonsense verses. ‘To show, therefore, 
that he is writing sense, he aims at or permits 
every kind of dissonance in his rhythm and 
rhyme. This is either a “pitiful ambition,” or 
a censurable indifference; in either case, it in- 


dicates a woful absence of those qualities which 


are necessary to complete the signature of the 
perfect poet. He might have been taught by 
his own sonnet on— 

Utility. 

Thou ask’st me, of what wse is all this care 

For one poor flower, which will bloom and die, 

And nothing leave behind it when gone by! 

O Friend, thou tak’st a mean view of what are 

The ends of life, and little too dost bear 

In mind the uses ef Humanity: 

For which all else hath its utility, 

Useful but as with this great end they square! 
Through this one flower, fleeting as it is, 

1 gain the feeling of the Beautiful; 

And whosoever hath not gainéd this, 

Jiath missed one end of Life: and doth annul 
One fairest page in Nature’s book, and miss 

Its meaning, and but half Life’s flowers cull! 

Before “the feeling of the beautiful” here 
lauded could be gained from the single flower, 
it must have been contrasted and compared, and 
thus mentally associated; besides, Utility itself, 
like the Beautiful, and every other principle, is 
inclusive of a great variety of phenomena, and 
contemplates every individual as one of a class, 
These isolated states of sensation, therefore, are 
not admissible on any view of the subject. We 
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find a corroboration of these remarks in another 
of these sonnets :— 
The Corresp ndenc'es of Nature with Man. 

The rose, the type of beauty, and the bay, 

That shades the poet’s brows: the cypress-wreath, 

Sepulchral ornament of solemn heath: 

The sweet Forgetmenot, which links To-day 

With Yesterday, reminder on life’s way: 

And many more beside, which I want breath 

And rhyme to tell, are emblems all beneath 

The sun of Man, his life and his deeay— 

Ilidden analogies there are beside 

These obvious ones: and Nature, though she feel 

No grief herself, doth flatter yet man’s pride 

With show of sympathy, his griefs to heal. 

In spring she greets him like a blooming bride, 

And winter to his age makes mute appeal! 

The same strain of reflection is carried on by 
the poet in subsequent pieces. We therefore do 
not anticipate that the author will differ from us 
regarding the theory: that he seems specula- 
tively to admit, but in practice he condescends 
to a thousand apologies. The great mischief 
is, that he writes philosophy rather than poetry 
in verse, and this seems to him to justify 
rhythmical negligence. Now, we concede, rea- 
dily enough, that poetry should be philosophical ; 
but there is a wide difference between philoso- 
phical poetry and poetical philosophy. Philo- 
sophy may be allowed to qualify poetry, but if 


| itbecomes the substantial element of metrical 


composition, the kind and order of things are 


_ altogether changed, and the reader resents the 


unconfessed alteration as a fraud attempted on 
his taste and understanding. In this the reader 
is right, however good the article may be of its 
sort. 

We have now emptied our quiver of its arrows 


| of censure, and shall content ourselves with 








stringing some of the pearls with which the vo- 
lume itself abounds. 

The author's character of his own poetry :— 

Mua Poctrm 
My verse is like the ivy, for it grows 
Around negleeted things: to beautify 
The commonplace, and touch with poesy 
The Daily and the Llomely—and it throws 
Its large affections. tendril-like and close, 
Round the familiar hopes and fears whereby 
The household bosom of Liu ty 
Is touched, as round the cottage-porch the rose ! 
And like the many-breasted Venus is 
My Muse—yea! she has paps and teats for all 
Earth's children: neither suckles she for this 
Or that one sect, but for Man's general 
Humanity at large: that none may miss 
Of nurture at her breasts poetical ! 
Of those best teachers of grown-up people— 
Children. 
A little child is as a fount of good: 
A well in the waste places on life’s way, 
The sad Zaharas where love doth decay— 
Ile is a mediator, and endued 
With pow’r to bring together hearts that stood 

Apart: a bridge across life’s gulfs—with gay 

And artless weaning turning into play 

And pleasure tasks on which we else should brood. 

Ife makes one laugh, another play, and all 

(Who feel aught) love: Love itself good immense; 

Ilis smiles too on our way like sunshine fall, 

The sunshine of the heart: thawing the sense 

Of all life’s beauty, and things apt to pall 

Refreshing to our worn experience. 

Some of the personal sonnets are fine: one 
also “On Milton” is worthy of the subject :— 
On Milton, 

I love to read the bard of Paradise 

Ry the great sea: the waves’ majestic swell 
Marking the time, and answering so well 

The pauses of the verse, that, in their rise 

And fall continuous, ifs har:nonies 

Seem echoed back ; though. voiceful, and clear, 
They were reper them in Nature’s ear, 

Things with which heaven and earth might sympathise. 
With such accompaniment | could think 

That Nature, moved by that great argument, 

To the still music of M thoughts had lent 

Utterance, and set thereto the waves, that sink 

And rise, like epic verse magnificent, 
Creation’s music! in acknowledgment. 

From the “ miscellaneous poems” we selec 
the following as less philosophical than poeti- 
cal :— 

On an Undeerphered Etruscan Ur, with an Inscription. 
Best Secretkceper ! ages whispered thee 
Some mighty truth, and to thy silent care 
Entrusted it, lest it should bruited be 

To mortal hearing by the babbling air! 
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A spirit haunts thee still, whose voice was on 

The winds, and in the many-scented grove, 

And in Man’s dwellings, but no echo now 

Does Earth from all her caves give back, to prove 
That such things were: thus art thou left alone, 
Like something in a dream, we know not how! * * 


Within thy narrow space of sculptured rim 

Are ages buried, all their noise and strife 

But dust and silence! oh! how faint and dim 
The records of a nation’s mighty life ! 

A babe would occupy a larger space 

Than Time to the huge bulk of hopes and fears 
Of centuries accords! some words which we, 
Like children playing with a puzzle, trace, 

Hold forth a seeming light, which disappears, 
And leaves us groping still in mystery ! 

What language speak’st thou ? did the maiden’s tongue, 
Trembling, pronounce with it a lover's name, 

Did Statesmen thunder with it, or sweet song 
Stir up Men's hearts with Truth’s own sacred flame ? 
Faithful to its high task it answers not: 

Yet, still in silence eloquent, it says, 

** The Past is even this same dust you sec, 

Its pomp and glitter here, behold its lot, 

And take thou warning hence: the present day’s 
Thine own, the past is in Eternity !” 

Oh silence far more eloquent than speech, 

Oh little monument of mightiest things, 

Oh blank, that more than volumes-full dost teach, 
Thou hast more dread and awe than waits on kings; 
Within thy circuit lies the round of life— 

Cup of Oblivion, for such thou art, 

Time proffers thee unto me, and I drink 
Forgetfulness of Being’s passing strife: 

Which, like the little dust within thy brink, 
Seems nought already, us thereof ’twere part! 

Oh elixir divine, by mortal hand 

Not mixed, but by the subtle elements 
Themselves, which Being and Decay command, 
And all the ebbs and flows of our intents, 

And motions Of the spirit, thee I drain, 

As oneathirst for immortality, 

The cup an angel proffers unto him! 

Medea would have mixed such draught in vain, 
But, in this, Time both and Eternity, 

Like two rich wines, are mixed, fu!l to the brim! 

An ambitious poem of considerable length, 
on the subject of the Spanish Armada, treated 
as a fancy sketch, brings the defects of the au- 
thor before us prominently. Here is an epic 
theme, couched in the Spenserian stanza, and 
offering fine opportunities for action and passion; 
but the poet prefers to treat it didactically. 





We deny not but that his “ fancy sketch” con- 
tains some excellent passages, and better still, 
many truths needful to be told at this time, in | 
favour of civil and religious liberty. But such 
7 falls short of what we should call “real | 
ife,” unless it exhibits the argument, not in its 
moral relations merely, but also in its physical 
operation and characteristic personalities. If 
Mr. Ellison, therefore, be sincerely bent on pro- 
ducing the poetry of real life, let him show that 
reality by the living interaction of personal forces 
in his poetry. He has many qualifications for 
the task, if he will but undertake it in good faith; 
at any rate, we recommend him to try. 





The British Almanac for 1845. 
Almanac. Knight & Co. 
Tue ‘British Almanac’ has established for itself a 
character that needs no warranty. The *‘ Com- 
panion,’ this year, contains able summaries on the 
* Occupations of the People’ — the ‘ Statistics of 
Crime’—on the ‘ Railways of Great Britain and in 
Belgium’ — ‘ Abstract of Public Acts and Parlia- 
mentary Documents’ — the usual * Chronicle of 
Events’—records of ‘Public Improvements,’ and a 
curious and interesting paper by Mr. De Morgan 
*On the Ecclesiastical Calendar’ [see ante, p. 646], 
from which we shall extract the general summary, 
having reference to Easter Sunday, and the directions 

given in the Prayer Book for finding it:— 

“1. The law which regulates Faster in Great 
Britain declares that whenever the full moon on or 
next after March 21 falls on a Sunday, that Sunday 
is not Easter Sunday, but the next : it also prescribes 
rules for determining Easter. 2. In defiance of the 
precept, though in accordance with the rules, the 
Easter Sunday of 1845 is on the very day of the 
full moon next following March 21. 3. One part of 
tie reason of this is, that the British Legislature mis- 
understood the definition of Easter, used in the rules 
which they adopted, thinking that it depended upon 


Companion to the 





the full moon, whereas it depends upon the fourteenth | 


day of the moon, the day of new moon being counted 
as the frst. Now full moon never happens before 
the fifteenth day of this reckoning, 4. The other 
part of the reason of this discrepancy is, that the 
Legislature supposed the moon of the calendar to be 
the same as the moon of the heavens, which neither 
is nor was intended to be the case; the moon of the 
calendar being not only made to vary from the moon 
of the heavens for convenience of calculation, but 
also to prevent Easter-day from falling on the day of 
the Jewish Passover. 5. These two errors very often 
compensate one another, for though the fourteenth 
day is very often a day behind the calendar full moon, 
yet the calendar moon is also very often a day before 
the real moon, so that the fourteenth day of the 
calendar moon is frequently the day of the real 
full moon. But they do not always do so ; and it 
should never be matter of surprise if Easter fall on 
the Sunday of the full moon, whether real or calendar. 
6. It is not correct to say that Easter is made to 
fall wrongly in 1845: it falls where the legislators, 
who correctly copied the rule of the Roman Church, 
intended it should fall, though they did not correctly 
give the explanation of the rule they intended to 








use, 

“The last time that Easter Sunday fell on the day 
of the fall moon was in 1818, in which year both the 
festival and the full moon were on the 22nd of 
March, the earliest possible day. It excited some 


stir that the definition of Easter, as contained in the | 


Act, should so palpably be violated, and an Oxford | 


clergyman publicly protested against the observance 
of Easter on the, as he thought it, wrong day. More 
than one writer discussed the matter on the supposi- 
tion that the parliamentary definition was correct, 
and also that the extreme of astronomical correct- 
ness had been always sought after and considered 
essential to the due observance of the day. No per- 
son who had ever examined the volume of Clavius, 
the only authority on the subject, appears to have 
taken any part in the discussion. It seems even to 
have been supposed that the proceedings of the 
courts of law might possibly be called in question, 
since an error in Easter would occasion a corre- 
sponding error in the commencement of Easter term. 
A lawyer would no doubt answer, that a positive 
enacted rule is law, even though the grounds of that 
rule were incorrectly stated, or though there were 
no grounds at all. But it is desirable that those who 
like discussion upon this and similar subjects should 
not be allowed, in mere ignorance of existing facts, 
and without any opportunity of knowing what they 
are doing, to agitate for the reconsideration of what 
with all its defects is a fixed rule, the thing most 
wanted. 

“The advantages of the present system are as 
follows: —1. There is a fixed rule which prevails 
throughout the Roman, English, and Scottish 
churches, and from which the remaining Protestant 
churches vary but little. 2. The general desire of 
the Christian world, namely, to make Easter an 
anniversary of the last days of Christ, is substantially 
satisfied, since it always must come close upon the 
full moon which comes next after the vernal equinox. 
No one can know how Faster is kept without attend- 





ing to the chronological connexion of the death of 
Christ with the Passover, and of the resurrection with 
the first day of the week following. 3. All necessary 
warning against the mere observance of days for the 
sake of the days is given by the very nature of the 
rule which determines Easter, when known. There | 
is no answer to any manifestation of superstitious | 
feeling on the subject which can be so good as a 
reference to Clavius putting the moon backwards or 
forwards a day to suit convenience of calculation. 
“The disadvantages of any alteration of the rule | 
will be as follows:—1. The advantages stated in the | 
first and third reasons preceding are destroyed, and | 
the contrary disadvantages introduced. 2. Unless | 
astronomical tables could be rendered absolutely 
perfect, there must be, as Clavius remarks, the sub- 
stitution of a fictitious for the real moon. 3. Any 
change must introduce an inconvenient schism, since 
it is certain that all Roman Catholics must adhere to 
the present system. It is hardly to be supposed that 
the papal see will acquiesce in any alteration. 4. An 
astronomical Easter is impossible, unless the festival 
be sometimes kept on one day on the east of a variable 
meridian, and on another day on the west; the dif- 
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ference being a week. It might happen, for instance, 
that those on one side of the meridian of London 
should have to keep Easter a Sunday after those on 
the other side: nay, astronomical tables are exact 
enough to make it possible that a true astronomical 
Easter, according to a definition drawn from the real 
moon, should be observed on one Sunday in St, 
Paul's, and on another in Westminster Abbey ; and 
as astronomy adyances, it is perfectly conceivable 
that the true astronomical Easter should be one 
Sunday or another in St. Paul's only, according as it 
is to be solemnized at one end or the other of the 
building. 

“As we are satisfied that there are persons who 
really have a lurking religious veneration for the 
ceremonial: part of Easter, and for the apparently 
astronomical definition from which it is drawn, we 
will demonstrate the assertion about Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's. 

“The difference of longitude of the two cathedrals 
is about seven seconds, say six to make sure of the 
argument; that is, the clock of St. Paul's, the more 
eastward of the two, ought to be more than six 
seconds faster than that of the Abbey. Hence Sunday 
morning begins at St. Paul’s six seconds before it 
begins at Westminster Abbey. Now, suppose Easter 
regulated strictly by the paschal full moon, as implied 
in the Act of Parliament, and suppose that, on a 
Saturday evening (at the Abbey) the paschal full 
moon happens at three seconds before midnight, 
Then at St. Paul's it will happen three seconds after 
midnight, on Sunday morning. That is, the Sunday 
just named is the next after the paschal full moon, 
at the Abbey, and is Easter Sunday. But at St. 
Paul’s the paschal full moon falls on the Sunday, 
and Easter Sunday is the next Sunday. But it will 
be said this is trifling with the subject; nobody 
means to stand out about a few seconds. We answer, 
that whoever gives up a few seconds gives up the 
principle on which the discussion to which we have 
alluded was raised, and adopts that of Clavius, 
namely, that perfect astronomical accuracy must at 
some point give way to convenience. Again, in the 
time of Clavius, from the less amount of accuracy 
then existing, there was as little disposition to stand 
out about a day as there now is about six seconds; 
the time will come when more will be thought, 
astronomically, of the tenth part of a second thaa 
now of six seconds, If it were granted that the 
astronomical definition should be used, without 
minding four hours, still Easter cannot be always 
kept on the same Sunday in Calcutta and London, 
or in Montreal and London; carry the love of astro- 
nomical truth so far as not to reject ten minutes, and 
Exeter and London cannot always keep Easter on 
the same Sunday. : 

“5. It can only happen very rarely that Easter is 
a perfect anniversary of the events which it com- 
memorates. The Passover (fourteenth of the moon) 
took place on Thursday evening, the Crucifixion on 
Friday, the Resurrection on Sunday. The observ- 
ance of the Friday and Sunday is properly anni- 
versary, but it only happens now and then that the 
fourteenth of the moon is on Thursday. Since, then, 
in the nature of things, the moon's appearance can 
but seldom lead to a true recurrence of the chrono- 
logical character of the circumstances commemo- 
rated, it matters little that the connexion of the 
moon with Easter, arbitrary as it must be in some 
respects, should be a little more arbitrary still. 
6. Every alteration of the calendar is an additional 
trouble and risk of error in questions of history ; the 
Gregorian reformation has done much in this way 5 
another attempt will go near to render the chrono- 
logy of the country in which it was made an un- 
fathomable mystery. 

“There is but one reformation of the British 
calendar which we should wish to see. It is not 
desirable that a statute should exist which contains a 
complete misunderstanding of its own provisions, 
however little the legal force of those provisions may 
be thereby affected. A short Act of Parhament, 
repealing the words about the full moon in 24 Geo. 2. 
c. 23, and substituting a definition which should not 
lead to mistake, would be of service; it being re- 
membered that the erroneous words are nct merely 
buried in the statute-book, but are directed to be 
attached to all the Prayer-books used in the service 
of the Established Church.” 
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An Historical Parallel between the English and 
French Revolutions under James II. and Charles X.— 
{1688—1830, ou Paraliéle Historique, §c.] by M. Le 
Comte Maxime de Choiseu!-Daillecourt.—Historical 
and biographical parallelism is more frequently decep- 
tive than instructive. It certainly imparts to events 
and characters an interest beyond what they possessed 
before being brought into juxta-position ; and, when 
this is done by a masterly hand, often leads to the 
discovery of truths which would otherwise have lain 
hid in obscurity, or gives a vividness and impres- 
siveness to others, which, though long acknowledged, 
are in danger of being overlooked: but, on the con- 
trary, if attempted by a person moraily or intellec- 
tually incompetent—if, as is too often the case, mere 
coincidences of time or place, or other accessory 
circumstances, be mistaken for real analogies—or if 
the events composing the two members of the com- 
parison be made to assume a particular form for 
some specific purpose, it is needless to observe that 
partial and erroneous views will be communicated. 
Considering the extreme delicacy of the task—the 
impartiality, accuracy, and judgment, requisite for 
its proper performance—we were not without an 
apprehension, on opening the volume before us, and 
finding it to be the production of a decided Legitimiste, 
that it would not repay an attentive perusal. This 
fear, however, was groundless ; for, though the author 
has an avowed object in view, and does not attempt 
toconceal his strong party predilections, yet he displays 
avery laudable anxiety to observe even-handed justice, 
and shrinks not from expressing his disapprobation 
of those whose cause he espouses whenever they 
appear to deserve censure. He seems to have well 
considered his subject, and made himself master of 
some facts not generally known, which have an im- 
portant bearing upon the question he is discussing. 
He has undertaken, he tells us, ‘‘ to draw a parallel 
between the revolutions of 1688 and 1830, especially 
so far as their causes and mode of accomplishment 
are concerned, leaving the effects to the just apprecia- 
tion of posterity.” He was induced to enter on the 
subject in consequence of the unfair use, as he thinks, 
which has been made of the resemblance, in several 
points, observable between the fortunes of the houses 
of Stuart and Bourbon. Even before the abdica- 
tion of Charles X., this similarity was noticed and 
frequently adverted to by the Doctrinaire party, 
who laboured in concert, we are told, to bring 
about a revolution after the model of ours of 1688: 
“The association being thus formed, and already 
powerful by means of the journals—faithful inter- 
preters of their thoughts—soon gained the pre- 
eminence in thesaloons of several wea!thy personages: 
and had any one been admitted there, who happened 
to be a stranger to the political prejudices of the 
parties, he might have mistaken the true subject of 
discourse, and thought it a question about presenting 
to public curiosity some theatrical representation 
soon to be performed. The parts were distributed : 
to the king then reigning in France was assigned the 
unfortunate character of James II.; and, for the 
principal performer, a William ILI. was pointed out 
in the royal family, who was to be the hero of the 
drama announced.” Whatever truth there may be 
an this statement, it is unreasonable to attribute so 
much importance to such a circumstance, as to con- 
sider it in any great measure, a cause of the revolu- 
tion of July. Nor was it necessary, one would think, 
to enter into such a laboured comparison, in order to 
arrive at the following conclusion, with which the work 
closes :—“ Amidst so many different facts, one single 
point of resemblance seems clear and certain: viz., 
the circumstance of the crown’s being transferred, 
contrary to the general rule, from the reigning family, 
in order to be placed, in London as at Paris, upon 
the head of the nearest relative of the dethroned 
king. With the exception of this fact, everything 
seems different: the end, the means, the character 
of the persons, and the immediate consequences.” 
But though there be little in the political bearings of 
the work to command attention in this country, and 
strange as it may seem, that any among the French 
should indulge in a theory so little calculated to 

r their national vanity, it is but fair to state, 
that, viewed in the light of a literary production, the 
Work has its attractions, It contains a clever devel- 
opement of the leading events in the history of 





James and Charles, with many striking sketches of 
character; and is written in a vigorous, pointed, 
and stately style—somewhat too studied and inverted 
—and wanting in ease, fluency, and versatility. 

The Night-Voices, and other Poems; and The 
Steward, a Drama, by H. Spicer, Esq.—We have 
met with Mr. Spicer before,and must continue the 
approbation with which we spoke of his former pro- 
ductions. We remark still the same good sense and 
elegance, and some improvement in technical treat- 
ment. A tender and delicate, rather than a strong 
and full mind looks out from these poems ; the poet 
prefers the safe and level places of Parnassus to the 
mountain-top, where the winds are bleak, perhaps 
stormy ; where, while you must sympathize with all, 
there is nothing to sympathize with you, suffering 
extreme solitude, while contemplating the universe 
from a position as lonely as it is lofty. Verses, such as 
these, are,as evidently as they areavowedly, written for 
the perusal of friends, and derive most of their value 
from the charities which they have probably been the 
means of eliciting and securing. They are calculated 
to “throw a perfume on” wealth and station; to 
show that some whoare born with silver spoons 
between toothless gums may yet have human hearts, 
The following lyric is pretty :— 

* Jeune Fille et Jeune Fleur.” 
Awake thee, now ! 
We have a royal gift for thee, O Earth! 
Too bright to twine with leaves of stronger birth 
Long on the bough. 
Soon the quick chill 
Of an unsparing winter struck this flower ; 
it is Love's dark discomfort—Beauty’s dower— 
That such can_kill. 
And now we weep— 
Not that thisdust hath lost its power to die; 
Not that this heart hath changed mortality 
For such calm sleep ; 
But that we see 
Thy face, beloved, no more—nor hear thy call: 
We mourn the darkness of an old man’s hall 
Once bright with thee. 
Yet stay the tide 
That mocks the glories of life's dawning day ; 
Mourn we no lenger for the passed-away— 
She hath not died. 
Softly we lay 
Our loved in death ; yet not as death esteemed: 
A gift to be returned, a pledge redeemed, 
In God's own day. 
Ah, Mother sweet ! 
Look, she comes smiling toward thy holy breast, 
Where care and sorrow dwell not: such calm rest 
For her is meet. 


Yet one brief hour, 
Then we may pass where this loved thing is gone— 
‘nsoiled inning—gentle heart—kind tone— 
Bright star—sweet flower! 

As to the drama, little need be said—but that 
little must partake rather of praise than censure ; 
inasmuch as considerable tact is shown in the 
developement of thestory. ‘The story too is interest- 
ing in itself down toa certain point. But the per- 
sons want “ decision of character,” to that degree that 
any words but “hero” and “heroine” befit the two 
lovers; and for the subordinates we soon lose all 
interest ; so that before the fifth act commences, we 
care nothing what becomes of any party. If we did, 
the catastrophe would be unsatis‘actory and revolting. 

Ballads and Lays from Scottish History, by N. 
Clyne, A.M.—An unambitious attempt at a metrical 





history in distinct ballads, aform of composition which, | 


inthe hands ofa man of genius, is “ not without its ca- 





pabilities.” We must not, however, blame our author | 


for not having succeeded in what he has not attempt- 


ed. He has satisfied himself with tritely versifying | 
some incidents illustrative of the principal events in | 


the public history of Scotland. 
The Public and the Medical Profession, by an Old 


Practitioner—This seems to be the production of | 


some worthy apothecary, who has not succeeded so 
well in practice as his great merits and many virtues, 
he thinks, entitled him to expect. He belongs to 
that class who, because their profession demands from 
them duties which might have been performed 
through love and mercy, think they have a right to 
be paid for their virtues. The harassing duties of 
the medical man, in his attendance upon the sick, 
are well known to the public, who scarcely needed 
the hints of an old practitioner on the subject. But 
he who thinks that these duties are so irksome and 





wearisome, that there can be no adequate compensa- 
tion, either in meal or in malt, in money or in the 
satisfaction of having given relief to a suffering fellow 
creature, should quit a profession at once, for which 
he is so little adapted. At the same time we are 
not surprised at the discontent which so commonly 
manifests itself in medical men with regard to their 
position and prospects. The medical profession is 
a kind of lottery in which there are a few rich prizes, 
and many try for them who must necessarily lose. 
The sons of the wealthy, and the ambitious poor, 
are the candidates ; those who do not win feel deeply 
how much they have lost in the stake; the wealthy 
their money, the poor their labour. How many 
such discontented men there are, the circle of every 
one’s acquaintance will best inform him. Men, when 
they are uneasy, seldom look to themselves as the 
cause; it is some institution, some law, that is wrong 
and producing all the evil. It is thus with the 
medical profession; for years we have heard of the 
degradation of the Apothecaries Act, the exclusive. 
ness of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; that 
no sooner has a plan been proposed to suppress or 
change the character of these Institutions, than a 
clamour is raised that this is not what they want. 
Ifow can it be what they want? They have entered 
the profession in the hope of getting a living by it, 
and it does not afford this! What they really want 
is the means of gaining a livelihood, and they call out 
for protection. They think if chemists were pre- 
vented prescribing, quack medicines suppressed, and 
people compelled to send for regularly educated 
practitioners, that they should get more todo. If 
the Government had power to do this, which we 
very much doubt, we do not believe it would act 
beneficially. It would create immediately a larger 
number of medical men, a greater amount of compe- 
tition, a lower standard of feeling amongst them; and 
degradation would be the consequence. Such an 
effect, we believe, has already been the case, in the 
facilities afforded by the Apothecaries Act of giving 
young men, after a small amount of education, the po- 
sition and grade of professional men; and we find 
members of the Royal College of Surgeons, and gradu- 
ates of our Universities, striving to outdo the members 
of the Pharmaceutical Society in the gaudy colours of 
the bottles in their shop windows. The indifference 
of the public to the question of medical reform, 
which is now agitating the profession from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, must serve to convince 
medical men that the public have other standards 
of judging of their merits than diplomas from Halls, 
Colleges, and Universities. Such things have their 
value, but people do not choose their doctors by the 
Universities in which they have been educated, 
We believe that, ceteris paribus, the man who has 
most knowledge of his profession gets on the best, 
and that individuals can have no better protection 
than a diligent cultivation of their art. The public 
are not slow to discover such men, and the progress 
of education is in their favour. The greatest protec- 
tion the mass of medical men can have is diminishing 
their numbers as a professional body, by raising the 
standards of education and acquirements, and thus 
preventing their being identified in the public mind 
with noisy, charlatan, ignorant pretenders. 

Facts and Observations in Medicine and Surgery, 
by John Grantham.—This is a volume composed of 
papers which have been published by the author 
during the last ten years in the pages of a medical 
journal. Mr. Grantham appears to be a general 
practitioner in the country, who has found time to 
make many valuable notes and observations on vari- 
ous departments of his profession. The medical 
journals afford great facility for recording the passing 
facts which occur to the medical man, and are on 
that account valuable storehouses of information ; 
but we cannot exactly discover the utility of repub- 
lishing such facts in the same form. However, to 
those who do not possess the journal in which these 
papers were published, this volume will repay perusal. 

The Blind Man and his Guide, by the editor of 
‘The Grandfather,’ 3 vols.—This novel is a feeble 
imitation of Schiller’s great drama of ‘Wilhelm Tell,” 
interspersed with a maudlin love story, conceived 
without invention, and told without skill. 

The Recreation ; the 5th of the Series.—Selections 
from Mr. Kendall’s Narrative of his Santa Fé Ex- 
pedition. 
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Illustrations of the Law of Kindness, by the Rev. 
G. W. Montgomery.—This a reprint from an 
American work. The sect to which the writer 
belongs is not stated, but a Catholic spirit is claimed 
for him, and perhaps not without justice. This work 
consists of anecdotes illustrating the spirit of Kindness 
in relation to Revenge—Insanity—Crime—Ignorance 
—Nationality—Persecution—and Punishment, to- 
gether with essays on the power and disarming force 
of Kindness, on the general admiration which it 
naturally excites, on the blessings and duty of practis- 
ing it, and on the character of Christ. 

An Essay on the Factory Question, addresscd to the 
Ladies of England.—This pamphlet, occasioned by 
the contradictory votes last session in Parliament, is 
conceived in the true “ Cambyses’ vein.” A work 
written in such a spirit of course defies criticism, and 
offers no statements on which reliance can be placed 
as proving anything. To the evils of our industrial 
system we are constantly alive, and are ever ready to 
listen to suggestions towards their removal. Hence 
we heartily wish the writer had been more successful 
in his efforts. 

The Monster Telescope erected by the Earl of Rosse: 
with an account of the manufacture of the Specula, and 
full descriptions of all the Machinery connected with 
these instruments. Illustrated with Engravings.—The 
title fully explains the character of this work. It is 
proper to add, that the account is drawn up without 
the authority, or even knowledge, of the scientific 
nobleman whose inventions it describes—and there- 
fore its utility can only be temporary.— Until a better 
appears, “ it may serve,’’ as the clown says. 

The Star of the Court ; or, The Maid of Honour and 
Queen of England, Anne Boleyn, by Miss 8. Bunbury. 
—A popular compilation from obvious sources, with 
@ portrait and illuminated title-page, neatly bound 
and gilded ; designed probably as a present to young 
ladies, with what moral aim we are at a loss to 
guess. 


List of New Books.—The Chimes, by 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Showell’s Commercial Diary for 1845, 3s. 
6d. roan tuck.—ditto, Housekeeper’s Manual and Diary, 
oblong, Is. Gd. swd.—Drake’s Mercantile Pocket-book for 
1845, 2s. Gd. roan tuck; ditto, Pocket Almanack and Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield Mercantile Diary for 1845, 3s. Gd. 
roan tuck.—The Manner of Prayer, &c., by W. Walford, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Ingram Cobbin'’s Condensed Commentary, and 
Family Exposition of the Holy Bible, super-royal 8vo. 12. 
10s. cl.—Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione, by Richard Shil- 
leto, M.A., 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Essays on Christian Union, 
royal 12mo. 6s. cl—The Passage from Nature to Grace, by 
Robert Vance, A.M., §vo. 4s. cl—The Silver Trumpet, or 
the Church Guided and Warned in Perilous Times, by Rev.0. 
Winslow, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Thoughts on Habit and Discipline, 
by Joseph John Gurney, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s, Gd. ¢l.—Evans's 
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Horace, by the Rev. H. P. Haughton, B.A., fe. 8vo. 8s. ¢l.— 
Hazlitt’s Holiday Library, ‘Holly Grange,’ by Madame E. 
de K——, four plates, by Absolon, fe. 8vo. Gs. Gd. cl.—Joys 
and Sorrows of Childhood, by Mis. Sherwood, 18mo. 2s. cl.— 
Fleury’s (L’Abbe) Ecclesiastical History, new Translation 
and Notes, Vol. IID., a.p. 429-456, fvo. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
The Comic Miscellany. by John Poole, Esq., with portrait, 
post 8vo. lis. Gd. c'.—Christmas Festivities, Tales, Sketches, 
and Characters, by John Poole, Esq., post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.— 
Edthen, or Traces of Travel brought Home from the East, 
2nd edit., Bvo. 12s. cl.—The Present State, &c., of the Port 
Phillip District of New South Wales, by C. Griffiths, A.M., 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Catlin’s North American Indian Portfolio, 
51. 5s. plain, 107. 10s. col. if-bd.—Tieck’s Rebellion in the 
Cevennes, an Historical Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. Is. 67. ¢l.— 
On Punishments and Prisons, by the King of Sweden and 
Norway, &vo. 3s. 6. cl.—Lights and shadows of Scottish Life, 
new edit., fe. 3s. Gd. cl., 2s. 647. swd.— Beaumont and Fletcher, 
edited by the Rev. A. Dyce, Vol. VIL, 8vo. 12s. ¢l—Memoir 
of Mrs. Mundy, of the London Missianary Socicty, 1 vol. fe. 
8vo. 4s. cl.—The French in Rheinstadt, and other Poems, by 
James Nisbet, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6. cl.—New English and French 
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Gs. cl—Hersberger’s Military Horsemanship, 12mo. 7s. cl. 
—Hatfield’s Mouse Carpenter, 8vo. 12s. cl.—The Mackenzie 
Case, by J. F. Cooper, Esq., 8vo. 9s. cl.—The Chess Player's 
Chronicle, Vol. V., 8vo. 15s. cl.—Bartlett on Fever, 8vo. 12s. 
cl.—Bartlett’s Philosophy of Medicine, vo. 12s. ¢l.—Dunglis- 
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MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 
Tynemouth, Nov. 23, 1844, 

I have related the two cases which are absolutely 
known to me; andI shall refer to no more. If a few 
of the many who are now enjoying the results of 
mesmeric treatment would plainly relate exactly 
what they have felt and seen, putting aside all 
personal repugnance, and despising all imputations 
of egotism, &c., there would presently be more temper 
and more wisdom in the reception of the subject by 
many who have no knowledge upon it. 

What should be the mind and temper of those 
who know the truth of Mesmerism, and of those who 
do not? These two classes appear to me to com- 
prehend all: for I am not aware that any competent 
person has ever studied the facts without admitting 
their truth, under one name or another. 

The celebrated French Commission of 1784, so 
much vaunted as the finishing foe of Mesmerism, 
till the Report of a second Commission, in 1831, 
advocated it, admitted the facts; denying only the 
theory with which they were saddled. No objections 
that I have heard or read of, go to touch the facts, 
—that a large variety of diseases have been cured by 
mesmeric treatment,—infirmities ameliorated or re- 
moved,—surgical operations rendered painless,—and 
a sympathy induced between two or more persons 
resembling no other relation known :—that a state of 
somnambulism is, in many patients, producible at 
pleasure, in which the mind is capable of operations 
impossible (as faras we know) in any other conditions; 
and that this state of somnambulism is usually favour- 
able to the removal of disease, while no pernicious 
effects are traceable, under the ordinary prudence used 
in administering all the powers of nature. These facts, 
I believe, are denied by none who have really in- 
vestigated them. 

The denial met with from those who have witnessed 
no course of mesmeric facts needs no notice. Opinion 
cannot exist where the materials are wanting. Those 
whohave gathered no such materials may believe, on 
adequate testimony; but they are not competent to 
deny. The only ground on which such denial could 
be pretended,—natural impossibility, —clear con- 
tradiciion to the ascertained laws of nature,—does 
not exist in regard to the discovery of a hidden 
power of nature. The only deniers who can claim 
attention, are those who have looked into Mesmerism 
through a range of facts. 

And these deny, not the facts which are the 
basis of the pretensions of Mesmerism, but every- 
thing else. They see imposture (though much less 
than they suppose), and they very properly denounce 
and expose it.—They see failures, and laugh or are 
indignant, forgetting that a thousand failures do not 
in the least affect the evidence of one success in the 
use of a power not otherwise attainable. Putting 
aside al! acts of pretended prevision and insight which 
could come within the range of chance, one act of 
prevision or insight stands good against any number 
of failures. The deniers see performances got up by 
itinerant Mesmerists—shows to which people are 
admitted for money; and they naturally express dis- 
gust ; but this disgust applies not to Mesmerism, but 
to its abuse by the mercenary. They see manifesta- 
tions, bodily and mental, which exceed all their ex- 
perience and preconceptions of human powers and 
methods,—and even contradict them; for few of us 
are aware how human expcrience and preconception 
are perpetually awaiting correction and amendment 
from the future :—they deny the cause and the means 
of such manifestations,—resort to extravagant sup- 
positions of tortured persons assuming, against all 
inducements, an appearance of ease and enjoyment, 
—of honest people becoming sudden knaves, against 
reason, conscience, and interest ;—of ignorant people 
being possessed of preternatural hidden knowledge ; 
—of scores and hundreds of children taken from 
the street, of simple and ignorant men and women 
in quiet homes, being all, invariably and without 
concert, found capable of such consummate acting, 
such command of frame and countenance, and fidelity 
to nature as were never equalled on the stage. They 
see the sick and suffering risen from the depths of 
disease, and enjoying health and vigour ; and when 
it is not possible to deny the disease or the recovery 
(which, however, is attempted to the last moment) 
they give an old name to the agency,—call it Will or 








Imagination, and suppose they have denied Mesmer- 


| ism.“ And so, when they see the lame walk, and the 


deaf hear, they talk of “ predisposing causes,” “ efforts 
of Nature,” and consider the matter disposed of, 
Extravagant theorists there are indeed connected, 
in more ways than one, with Mesmerism ; it is a fault 
common on every hand ; but assuredly the wildest 
theorists of all are they who assume many moral im. 
possibilities in order to evadea fact before their eyes, 
Of the infinite ingenuity of denial all have enjoyed 
displays who, like me, have been raised up by Meg. 
merism. We all hear, from one side or another, 
that we were getting well a year ago, and would not 
exert ourselves ;—that long tried medicines began to 
act weeks or months after they wexjiscontinued ; 
that our diseases went away of the ves; that 
we are mistaken in believing ourselves well now ; 
that it is not Mesmerism, but Will in the Mesmerist, 
and Imagination in ourselves, that has given us health, 
It is easy enough, if it were worth while, to answer 
these,—to bring evidence that we were ill at sucha 
date, and show that we are well now ;—to ask whether 
it is probable that in twenty or fifty cases of deep and 
hopelessdisease,there should be “an effort of Nature,” 
apart from Mesmerism, at the very moment that 
Mesmerism is tried, and to ask what “an effort of 
Nature” means; to point out that if Willand Imagina- 
tion can really make the deaf and dumb hear and 
speak, disperse dropsies, banish fever, asthma, aad 
paralysis, absorb tumours, and cause the severanee 
of nerve, bone, and muscle to be unfelt, we need not 
quarrel about words :—let these blessed results be 
referred to any terms you please: only, in that case, 
some new name must be found for the old understood 
functions of the Imagination and the Will. 

Denial thus reaching only the means, and not the 
facts, it seems time for those who really pretend toa 
desire to know to consider what they must do next, 
Are they prepared with Newton’s method,—to sit 
down patiently before the great subject, watching 
and waiting for knowledge to arise and come forth ? 
Are they practised in the golden rule of inquiry, net 
to wish truth to be on the one side or the other? Is 
their temper as serious as is required by an occasion 
so solemn,—by an inquiry whether human beings 
have, in regard to each other, a health-giving, a life- 
reviving power, a stupendous power of volition,—a 
power of exciting faculties of prescience and insight, 
and some others too awful to be lightly named? O! 
when one considers the scope of this inquiry, the 
solemnity of the question, whether true or false,— 
the laugh of the ignorant, the levity of the careless, 
the scorn of the prejudiced, the hardness and perver- 
sity of the intellectually proud, sound in one’s ears 
like the babble and false mirth of a mad-house! 
While we look back to Laplace receiving all pertain- 
ing testimony from all time, and declaring to Che- 
nevix that, “applying to Mesmerism his own princi- 
ples and formulas respecting human evidence, he 
could not withhold his assent to what was so strongly 
supported,” we can but contrast with his the spizit 
and method of modern doctors, who undertake to 
prescribe the conditions of the phenomena of this 
mysterious power on the first occasion of their 
attendance on it ; and if their precious conditions are 
declined, or unfulfilled, denounce the whole as im- 
posture or nonsense. Where Newton would have 
humbly watched the manifestations of Nature, and 
Laplace philosophically weighed the testimony of 
men, our modern inquirers instruct Nature what she 
shall do to obtain their suffrage; and, Nature not 
deigning to respond, they abide by their own nega- 
tive ignorance, rather than the positive testimony of 
history and a living multitude. Cuvier speaks on 
Mesmerism: and who has more title to be listened 
to? He says, “ Cependant les effets obtenus sur des 
personnes déja sans connaissance avant que |’opera- 
tion commencat, ceux que ont lieu sur les autres per- 
sonnes aprés que l’operation méme leur a fait per- 
dre connaissance, et ceux que présentent les animaux, 
ne permettent guéres de douter que la proximité de 
deux corps animés dans certaines positions et avec 
certains mouvements, n’ait un effet réel, indépendant 
de toute participation de l’imagination d'une des 
deux. II paroit assez clairement aussi que ces effets 
sont dis & une communication queleonque qui 
s’établit entre leurs systémes nerveux.” (Anatomie 
Comparée, tom. IT. p. 117. “Du systéme nerveux 
considéré en action.””) Contrast with Cuvier examin- 
ing, inferring, and avowing, our London philosophers 
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ing for asign, exulting if none be vouchsafed, and 
ee seehe! unable to see it through the blanket 
of their scepticism. One thing such inquirers have 
made plain to persons degree wiser than them- 
selves. Children and other superficial thinkers are 
puzzled at a few passages in the gospels about belief ; 

es which seem to them, if they dared say 
contrary to all sense and reason: those passages 
which tell that no sign was given, few mighty works 
were done, because of the unbelief of the people. To 
the inexperienced, this appears precisely the reason 
why more signs and wonders should be given. But 
another passage conveys the reason: “ Having eyes 
they see not, having ears they hear not, neither do 
they understand,” &c. It isa deep philosophical 
truth, implied in these words, and established afresh 
during every process of great natural discovery, that 
simple faith is as necessary to the perception and 
reception of truth as sound reason 3 that intellectual 
pride and prejudice are as fatal to the acquisition of 
true knowledge as blind credulity. The very senses 
become false informers, the very faculties traitors, 
when the intellect has lost its rectitude of humility, 
patience, and loyalty to truth. The signs and wonders 
of science, like those of the great Teacher, are abso- 
lutely lost upon the insolent and sceptical,—_the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees of’every place and age,—and 
should never be yielded to their requisition. They 
can avail at all only to the teachable; and they can 
avail fully only to those who believed before. 

The true spirit in which inquirers should approach 
the experiments of Mesmerism is suggested by 
Laplace’s words, in relation to our subject, in his 
Essay on Probabilities, “* Nous sommes si loin de 
connaitre tous les agens de la Nature, et leurs divers 
modes d’action, qu'il serait peu philosop..ique de nier 
les phénoménes, uniquement parcequ’ils sont inex- 
plicable dans l’état actuel de nos connaissances.” 

There being nothing palpably absurd on the face 
of the subject,—only strange, unthought-of, and over- 
whelming to minds unaccustomed to the great ideas 
of Nature and Philosophy, the claims of Mesmerism 
to a calm and philosophical investigation are impera- 
tive. No philosopher can gainsay this; and if I 
were to speak as a moralist on the responsibility of 
the savans of society to the multitude—if I were to 
unveil the scenes which are going forward in every 
town in England from the wanton, sportive, curious, 
or mischievous use of this awful agency by the igno- 
rant, we should hear no more levity in high places 
about Mesmerism,—no more wrangling about the old 
or new names by which the influence is to be called, 
while the influence itself is so popularly used with 
such fearful recklessness. 

Let the savans really inquire, and combine to do 
so. Experiment is here, of course, the only means 
of knowledge. Instead of objecting to this, that, 
and the other theory, (all, probably, being objection- 
able enough,) let all thought of theory be put away 
till at least some store of varied facts is obtained 
under personal observation. Few individuals have 
the leisure, and the command of Mesmerists and 
patients necessary for a sound set of experiments. 


‘Though some see reason to believe that every human 


being has the power of exciting, and the susceptibility 
of receiving, mesmeric influence, and thus a course 
of experiments might seem easy enough, it is not so, 
any more than it is easy for us all to ascertain the 
composition of the atmosphere, because the air is all 
about us. Many and protracted conditions are ne- 
cessary toa full and fair experiment, though brief 
and casual feats suffice to prove that “ there is some- 
thing in Mesmerism.” Under the guidance of those 
who best understand the conditions,—the brave pio- 
neers in this vast re-discovery,—let the process be 
begun, and let it be carried on till it is ascertained 
whether a sound theory can or cannot be obtained. 
To ask for such atheory in the first place is an absur- 
dity which could hardly be credited but for its com- 
Monness. ‘Tell me what Mesmerism is first, and 
next what it pretends to, and then I will attend to it,” 
has been said to me, and is said to many others who, 
declaring Mesmerism to be true, have no theory as 
to its nature,—no conjecture as to the scope of its 
operations. Some ask this in ignorance, others as 
an evasion. Wise inquirers will not ask it at all till 
& vast preparatory work is achieved, which it is both 
unphilosophical and immoral to neglect. There are 
hospitals among us, where it may be ascertained 








whetherinsensibility to extreme pain can be produced. 
There are sufferers in every one’s neighbourhood, 
whose capability of recovery by Mesmerism may be 
tested. And in the course of such benevolent experi- 
ments the ulterior phenomena of Mesmerism will 
doubtless occur, if they exist as commonly as is pre- 
tended. Let experience, carefully obtained, be wisely 
collected and philosophically communicated. If 
found untrue, Mesmerism may then be “ exploded,” 
—which it can never be by mere ignorant scorn and 
levity. If true, the world will be so much the better. 
When we consider that no physician in Europe above 
forty years of age when Harvey lived believed in the 
circulation of the blood, we shall not look for any 
philosophical inquiry into Mesmerism from established 


members of the profession, whose business it is to | 
attend to it; but happily, the young never fail. | 


There is always a new generation rising up to eman- 
cipate the world from the prejudices of the last, 
(while originating new ones) ; and there are always a 
few disinterested, intrepid, contemplative spirits, 
cultivating the calm wisdom and bringing up the esta- 
blished convictions of the olden time, as material for 
the enthusiasm of the new, who may be relied on for 
maintaining the truth till they joyfully find that it 
has become too expansive for their keeping. The 
truth in question is safe, whether it be called Mesmer- 
ism, or by another and a better name. 
Harriet Martineau. 





Tynemouth, Noy. 26, 1844. 

Ir may seem presumptuous in me to say anything 
about what the temper and conduct of believers in 
Mesmerism should be,—so many of them as were 
bravely and benevolently enduring opposition and 
injury, while I was quietly lying by, out of sight, and 
unqualified to join them, though steadily sympathiz- 
ing with them, But my very position may perhaps 
enable me to see some considerations long left behind 
by the more advanced Mesmerists, and to indicate 
them for the benefit of novices, whose experience has 
not yet led them up to my point of view. Besides, 
I have now a very vivid experience of my own. 
While sympathy in my release from pain and my 
recovered enjoyment of life flows in abundantly, I 
still have cause to feel, as numbers have felt before 
me, that no one can sustain a mesmeric cure with | 
entire impunity. When I think of the insults in- 
flicted on many sufferers, of the innocent and truth- 
ful beings who, after long disease and the deprivation 
of a limb, have in addition to bear the cruel imputa- 
tion of being liars and cheats because they could not 
say they had suffered the pains of amputation, I feel 
as if I, and such as I, must be for ever dumb about 
such disbelief and misrepresentation as, for our small 
share, we meet with. But, without saying a word on 
that head, such experience may enable one to per- 
ceive and allege the things in the conduct of the dis- 
ciples of Mesmerism, which act unfavourably on their 
cause. There never was a great cause yet which did 
not suffer by some or other of its friends; and while 
men are imperfect and frail, thus it will ever be. 
And again, there never were faithful asserters of a 
great truth, who were not glad to hear what are the 
difficulties and objections of those without,—who were 
not willing to listen to the representations of the most 
superficial of novices,—who, with nothing to say but 
what to them is trite, may yet revive a sense of the 
obstacles which beset the entrance of the subject. 


manifestations, as indicating secrets of human nature 
of which we have only fitful glimpses. It is true, 
the blame of their desecration rests with the learned 
men who ought to have shown themselves wise in 
relation to a matter so serious, and to have taken the 
investigation into their own hands, It is they who 
are answerable for having turned over the subject to 
the fanatical and the vulgar. It is they who have 
cast this jewel of knowledge and power into the lap 
of the ignorant; and no one can wonder that it is 
bartered for money and notoriety. The spectacle is 
a disgusting and a terrible one, —disgusting as making 
| a stimulating public show of what cannot be wit- 
| nessed in the quietest privacy without emotions of 
awe, and the strongest disposition to reserve ;—and, 
terrible as making common and unclean that which 
at least at present, is sanctified by mystery, by com- 
| plete unfitness for general use. It is urged that 
| public exhibitions of mesmeric phenomena attract 

much attention to the subject, and cause many to 

become ultimately convinced, who might otherwise 
| have had no knowledge of the matter. This may be 

true ; but what an amount of mischief is there to set 
off against this! There ismuch more wonder, doubt, 
and disgust caused than conviction ; and the sort of 
conviction so originated could, on the whole, be 
very well dispensed with. And there remains behind 
the social calamity of a promiscuous use of the ulte- 
rior powers of Mesmerism. When a general audience 
sees the thing treated as a curious show on a stage, 
what wonder that the ignorant go home and make a 
curious show of it there! While the wise, in whose 
hands this power should be, as the priesthood to 
whom scientific mysteries are consigned by Provi- 
dence, scornfully decline their high function, who 
are they that snatch at it, in sport or mischief,—and 
always in ignorance? School children, apprentices, 
thoughtless women who mean no harm, and base 
men who do mean harm. Wherever itinerant 
Mesmerists have been are there such as these, 
throwing each other into trances, trying funny ex- 
periments, getting fortunes told, or rashly treating 
diseases. It would be something gained if the honest 
among these lecturers could be taught and convinced 
that they had better be quiet, and let the matter alone, 
rather than propagate Mesmerism by such a method. 
If they have not the means of advocating Mesmerism 
without taking money for it, they had better earn 
their bread in another way, and be satisfied with giv- 
ing their testimony and using their powers, (as far as 
their knowledge goes, and no further) gratuitously 
at home. The duty of those who understand the 
seriousness of Mesmerism is, clearly to discountenance 
and protest against all such exhibitions, to discounte- 
nance all who originate,and all who attend them, as 
false to the truth sought, through incompetence or 
worse. 

The very best of the mesmeric brotherhood are 
liable to fall into one ever-open snare, Everybody 
interested in a great discovery is under a strong 
temptation to theorize too soon; and those who 
oppose or do not understand Mesmerism are for 
ever trying to get us to theorize prematurely. From 
the first day that my experiment was divulged to the 
present, the attempt has been renewed, till the appli- 
cation to me to announcea theory has becomeso ludi- 
crously common, that I am in no danger of falling 
into the trap. I have had, not only to refuse to pro- 
pose even a hypothesis, but to guard my language so 








I believe there is no doubt that the greatest of all 
injuries done to Mesmerism is by its itinerant advo- 
cates. This appears to be admitted by every body 
but the itinerants themselves ; and none lament the 
practice so deeply as the higher order of Mesmerists, | 
Among the itinerants there are doubtless some honest | 


men, as entirely convinced of the truth of what they 


carefully as that by no pretence of an inference could 
any be ascribed to me. I could wish that all who, 
like myself, know personally but a few facts, (how- 
ever clear) were as careful about this as the occasion 
requires. Their notions of a transmission of a fluid, 
electric or other ;—of a conditional excitement in 
human beings of a power of control or stimulus of 


teach and exhibitas the physician who refuses fees | their own vital functions ;—of the mesmeric power 


° ° . | 
in mesmeric cases, and the brethren and sisters of | 


charity who sacrifice everything to do good by their 
knowledge and power in Mesmerism. But no man 
of enlarged views, of knowledge at all adequate to 
the power he wields, would venture upon the perilous | 
rashness of making a public exhibition of the solemn | 
wonders yet so new and impressive, of playing upon 
the brain and nerves of human beings, exhibiting for 
money on a stage states of mind and soul held too 
sacred in olden times to be elicited elsewhere than 
in temples, by the hands of the priests of the gods. 
This sacredness still pertains to these mysterious 


residing in the Will of the Mesmerist, or in the Ima- 
gination or Will of the patient; of some sympathetic 
function, express but obscure, and assigned to some 
unexplored region of the brain,—these notions, 
and many more, may each suit the phenomena 
which have come under the notice of the expound- 
ers; but no one of them will hold good with 
all the facts that are established. The pheno- 
mena are so various, that it seems to me most 
improbable that we can yet be near the true 
theory; to say nothing of what is very obvious— 
that the suppositions offered are little but words, It 
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would be time enough to show this, if the hypotheses 
would fit; but they do not. What becomes of the 
transmission of fluid when the Mesmerist acts, with- 
out concert, on a patient a hundred miles off? What 
becomes of the patient's power of Imagination when 
he is mesmerized unconsciously ? and of the ope- 
rator’s power of Will when the Mesmerist is unin- 
formed and obedient, acting in the dark, under the 
directions of the patient? and so on, through the 
whole array of theories. Now, it happens every day, 
that when objectors overthrow an offered theory, they 
are held by themselves, and everybody else but the 
really philosophical, to have overthrown the subject 
to which it relates. Thus is Mesmerism perpetually, 
as people say, overthrown; and though it is sure to 
be soon found standing, as it was before, on its basis 
of facts, and daily strengthened by new facts, yet it 
is obscured for the moment by every passing fog of 
false reasoning that is allowed to envelope it. 

Much mischief is done by a rash and hasty zeal in 
undertaking cases of sickness or infirmity. Some of 
the most earnest believers, anxious to atford proof to 
others, lay their hands on sick or well, without duly 
considering whether they have health and power of 
body and mind, command of time, patience and 
means, and of such knowledge as will obviate hesi- 
tation and flagging, and consequent failure in the 
treatment. This is far too light a use to be made of 
@ power sacred to higher purposes than those of 
curiosity or mere assertion. And there cannot be too 
serious a preparation for its purer and higher use— 
in the cure of disease. Ill-qualified agents are not 
permitted to administer any other great natural 
power; and why should we permit ourselves to 
administer this influence—to undertake to infuse 
health, to feed the vital principle, accepting any 
manifestations that may occur by the way, unless we 
know ourselves to be so strong in body and mind, so 
free from infirmity, so able to command leisure, as 
that we may reasonably hope that the fountain of 
our influence will not intermit? Persuasives to 
courage are little needed, for the sight of suffering 
inspires believers in Mesmerism with an almost irre- 
sistible desire to relieve the sick. There is abundance 
of benevolent impulse. What we want to make sure 
of is, calm foresight in undertaking serious cases, and 
strenuousness of patience in carrying them on; and, 
moreover, a steady refusal to lay hands on sick or 
well for purposes of amusement, or victory over un- 
believers. These conditions being secured, I believe 
Mesmerism to be invariably favourable in its opera- 
tion, where it acts at all. I never heard of any harm 
being done by it, where as much prudence was 
employed as we apply in the use of fire, water, 
and food, 

I will say little on one head, of which much is 
said to me—the tendency of the early holders of any 
discovery, or re-discovery, to overrate its influence 
on human affairs. The tendency is natural and 
common enough ; and time alone can prove whether 
there is folly in the believers in Mesmerism being so 
excited and engrossed as they are by what they see 
and learn. I am in too early a stage of the investi- 
gation to be able to say anything that ought to be of 
weight on this head. I can only declare, while 
knowing myself to be in as calm, quiet, and serious 
a state of nerves and mind as I am capable of being, 
that I think it a mistake to say that Mesmerism will 
become merely one among a thousand curative 
means, and that it will not produce any practical 
changes in the mutual relations of human beings. 
From what I have witnessed of the power of mind 
over body, and of mind over mind, and from what I 
have experienced of the exercise of the inner faculties 
under the operation of Mesmerism, I am persuaded 
that immense and inestimable changes will take place 
in the scope and destiny of the individual human 
being on earth, and in the relations of all. If it were 
proposed as an abstract question, every one would 
admit that the human lot on earth might and must 
be incalculably altered by the bestowment on human 
beings of a new faculty, and also by such an exalta- 
tion of any existing faculty as must entirely change 
its scope and operation. The case is the same, if 
any occult inherent faculty becomes reachable — 
educible ; and there are not a few subjects of Mes- 
merism who know that either this is the case, or that 
an existing faculty is exalted above their own recog- 
aition. Of these, I am one. We do not expect 





credence when we say this; for, by the very condi- 
tions of the experience, it is incommunicable. It is 
no help to the communication to be met by the 
strongest faith and sympathy ; for the very means of 
communication are absent. The language which 
might convey it does not exist; and the effort to 
explain ourselves is as useless and hopeless as for the 
born blind and deaf to impart to each other an ex- 
perience of sounds and colours. Let me add, that it 
would be as reasonable for these blind and deaf to 
question each others’ wits as for any who have never 
been mesmerized to doubt the sanity of those who 
come, calm and healthful, out of an experience of its 
ulterior states. My own conviction is, that when 
that region is purely attained, it is, and ever will be, 
found clear of all absurdities, delusions, and pertur- 
bations, where the faculties may enjoy their highest 
health and exercise. I make this avowal of what 
can never be substantiated in my favour for a prac- 
tical object — that some one or more may be led to 
reflect on the origin of claims to divine inspiration, 
such as have, through all time, arisen in the world. 
If any one thoughtful mind is led on to a better 
solution than the universal suppositions of madness 
and imposture, there is so much the more hope that 
pretensions to divine inspiration will be transmuted 
into something more true, and that much madness 
and imposture hitherto consequent on such preten- 
sions may die out. I care nothing for any precipitate 
conclusions of the unaccustomed to such researches, 
in regard to my own wits, if I can lead one informed 
and philosophical intellect to consider afresh how 
little we yet comprehend of the words we are so often 
repeating —“ We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

From a point of contemplation like this, can it be 
needful to glance aside at our danger of bearing 
ourselyes unworthily amidst the irritations of oppo- 
sition and scorn that we have to encounter? It is 
most needful to do more than glance at this danger 
—to regard it steadily. If we firmly hold our con- 
victions, we cannot at all times maintain, without an 
effort, the high ground on which they place us. It is 
new and painful to us to have our statements dis- 
credited to our faces—our understandings despised— 
some of our deepest sentiments and most solemnly- 
acquired knowledge made a jest of. Perhaps it is 
more painful still to find the facts for which we are 
the authorities twisted and misrepresented, instead 
of denied, and one of the most serious subjects that 
ever has occupied, or can occupy, the attention of 
mankind treated with a levity which, though we 
know it to be mere ignorance, is to us profaneness, 
I say “we” in this connexion, though I have met 
with less than my fair proportion of this kind of 
trial, owing to previous circumstances, which have 
no connexion with my present testimony. I say 
“we,” because I wish to cast in my lot with my 
fellow-believers for the pains and penalties of faith 
in Mesmerism which yet remain, if indeed I may be 
permitted the honour of sharing them with the earlier 
confessors, who have suffered and sacrificed more in 
the cause than now remains to be suffered and sacri- 
ficed by any number of later disciples. I say “ we,” 
also, because I need, as much as any one, plain 
monitions as to the spirit in which the truths of 
Mesmerism ought to be held. 

Seeing, as we do at times, how many there are who 
cannot believe in anything so out of their way—how 
many who cannot see what is before their eyes, or 
hear what meets their ears, or understand what offers 
itself to their understandings, through preconceptions 
and narrow and rigid habits of mind—how many 
who cannot retain the convictions of the hour, but go 
home and shake them all out of their minds on the 
way, or throw them overboard at the first jest they 
hear—how the cold and passionless pass through life 
without any sense of its commonest, but deepest and 
highest mysteries; — knowing these things in ovr 
soberest moments, why cannot we bear them about 
with us amidst the oppositions we meet with in 
society? Why should we chafe ourselves because 
niinds are not all of the same rank and quality, or 
interested in the same pursuits—as if truth could not 
wait to be apprehended, and privilege to be ac- 
cepted? On behalf of the sick and mutilated, who, 
in addition to their pain and infirmity, have to bear 
insult and calumny,some indignation may be allowed ; 
but for ourselves, we should be at once too humble 





and too proud to entertain it: too humble on the 
ground of our exceedingly imperfect knowledge, and 
too highly graced by our privilege of such knowl] e 
as we have to deprecate the displeasure of others at 
our use of it. Though I have had more cause for 
grateful surprise at the candour and sympathy I 
have met with, than for regret at short-comings of 
temper among my friends, there was a season when 
the following words, in a letter from a friend (one 
who was restored to health through Mesmerism, when 
such an experience involved much more moral suf. 
fering than now), went to my heart with most affect. 
ing force :—“ Is it needless (if so, forgive me) to beg 

you to seek patience when you find people will dis. 

believe their own eyes and ears? My experience jg 

not less close or heartfelt than yours, though I had 

not to be relieved from actual pain, At first, it made 

tears come to my heart when others were not grateful 

in my way for my eure; and rather indignant was I 

too when they doubted my statements; but do not 

you be like what I was. [Would I were!] Why 

should we be believed more than those of old, who 

were disbelieved ? and do not men act according to 

their natures? Is there child-like faith on the earth, 

any more in these than in former days? If there 

were, would not and —— have believed even 

poor honest me ?” 

A postscript to this letter carries us on to the 
thought of our privileges :—“ I observe that you see 
and feel the beauty which it is useless to talk of to 
unbelievers.” Yes, indeed! and when the word 
“ compensation” rises to my lips, I put it down as an 
expression of ingratitude, —so little proportion can 
our vexations bear to our gains — so insignificant ig 
this sprinkling of tares amidst the harvest to which 
we are putting our hands, 

Perhaps it is better not to enter upon any account 
of what it is to see the purest human ministering 
that can be beheld—a ministering which has all 
affection, and no instinct in it where the power 
follows the course of the affections, and proceeds 
with them “from strength to strength,” the benevo- 
lence invigorated by its own good deeds, and invigo- 
rating in its turn the benign influence. Time, anda 
wise and principled use of this yet obscure power, 
will show how far it can go in spreading among the 
human family a beneficent and uniting ministration, 
by which a singularly close spiritual sympathy, en- 
lightened and guarded by insight, may be attained. 
There is moral beauty, acting through physical 
amelioration, in the means, and the extremest con- 
ceivable moral beauty in the anticipated end. To 
witness and contemplate these means and this end is a 
privilege better indicated than expatiated on. Such 
brethren and sisters of charity as the world has yet 
known have won the reverence and affection of all 
hearts. There is beauty in the spectacle and con- 
templation of a new and higher order of these 
arising, to achieve, with equal devotedness, a more 
efficacious and a more elevated labour of love and 
piety. 

A consideration more clearly open to general 
sympathy (at least, the general sympathy of the 
wise) is, that, through all time, the privilege rests 
with the believers, and not with those who, for any 
cause, cannot enter into new truth. Affirmative 
conviction is, here, as we may suppose it may be 
hereafter, the chief of blessings, and the securest, 
when it is reached at once through the unclouded 
reason and the ingenuous heart. The possession of 
this blessing has oftentimes been found a treasure, 
for which it was easy to lose the whole world, and 
possible to meet persecution, isolation, the consuming 
of the body, and the racking of the affections, with 
steadiness and serenity. What ought now, then, to 
be complained of as the natural cost of our portion 
of this blessing? Complaint, regret, is not to be 
thought of. To know certainly any new thing of 
human nature —to believe firmly any great purpose 
of human destiny—is a privilege so inestimable,adds 
such a value to the individual life of each of us, 
such a sacredness to collective human existence, that 
the liabilities to which it subjects us should pervert 
our minds no more than motes should distort the 
sunbeams. 





Harriet Martineav. 
[To be concluded next week.] 
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N° 8947] 
—— 
THE HYDROSTATIC TELESCOPE. 

Having lately observed a notice in the Atheneum 
regarding an improvement of the reflecting telescop, 
recommended to be taken advantage of, as a means 
for dispensing with the second reflection in that 
instrument, I was reminded of a mode that had 
lately occurred to myself of extending the scale and 






enlarging tle powers ofthe achromatic telescope, which | 


I now use the liberty of submitting to those who 
are anxious for the advancement of the latter. It 
js well known that the chief impediment at present 


obstructing this advance, is the difficulty of main- | 


taining a tube of the requisite length, that would be 
easily moveable, both perpendicularly and hori- 


zontally, without being subject to the strains and | 


consequent relative derangement of the lenses, aris- 
ing from the great length of each arm projecting so 
far beyond the point of support. 

Now to remove this difficulty, and allow the tube 
to be sustained throughout its whole length, while, 
at the same time, it would remain easily moveable, 
both perpendicularly to a sufficient extent to enable 
one to follow the heavenly object, and also horizon- 
tally, I would propose that there be a circular pond 
or basin of still water, nearby of the diameter of the 
wished-for length of tube. In the centre of this 
basin let there be a piece of solid masonry project- 
ing in the form of a truncated cone, a little above 
the surface of the water. Again, let there be a long 
narrow water-tight box, nearly of the length of the 
tube or diameter of the basin, having a gap or 
vacancy in its bottom at the centre capable of freely 
admitting the central pier—so that the box’s flat 
bottom throughout its whole length, (except where 
intercepted Ly this gap) would rest upon the water. 
Let a strong shaft with its lower end fixed firm in 
the masonry, rise up from the pier through the 
centre of the box, and form the support of the axis 
of-the tube, with the necessary joints to enable it to 
perform that office. Along the floating box, again, 
and at proper intervals, let there be a double row of 
uprights of the necessary length in pairs, one on 
each side of the tube, to act as its supports, and 
each having « longitudinal groove or slit in it, to 
admit 2 slip of wood or other material, to shift up 
and down between each pair of standards. This 
slip to be fixable at any height, and to have a semi- 
circular hollow in its upper edge, to receive the 
tube. As high up as possible on these standards, 
let them be connected together, longitudinally by a 
rail, with occasional diagonals, or stays, rising to 
them from the box, so as to ensure the box against 
strains, when one end of it is depressed into the 
water more than the other, in the act of following 
the object. According to the construction the tubes 
need not be of one piece, but of as many portions as 
may be found convenient, and merely laying these 
portions in a line, or perhaps pushing the end of 
onea little into that of the other, while placing them 
upon the slips, will ensure the stability of the tube, 
throughout its whole length, in the smaller motions 
necessary for keeping the object within the field of 
view. Of course, however, before commencing the 
observation, the slips would require to be arranged 
according to the altitude of the object, and the tube 
placed accordingly. And if that altitude altered 
much during the observation this process of occa- 
sionally relieving the floating box, and rearranging 
the slips, would require to be repeated. The me- 
chanism would require farther to admit of being so 
adjusted, that the entire weight of the whole would 
hot rest upon the water, but a portion be borne by 
the central shaft. In this way one can see no limits 
tothe length of tube thatgmay be employed. M. 














GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATIGN. 


Sometime ago the following remarks were commu- 
nieated to a learned foreigner, who translated them 
into German, for the purpose of forwarding them to 
one of the continental periodicals. Should the ori- 
ginal be deemed worthy of a place in the Atheneum, 
Ntisnow forwarded to the Editor for that object: — 

“It appears to me that intellectual excitement, 
art and science, commercial and military enterprise, 
Conquest, empire and national pre-eminence have 


wherein the peculiar form of the human frame was | 
1 


“That the line of progress, which I shall call the 
line of Cyffrawd, forms a slightly undulating belt, or 


the centre of its position, but with decreasing power 
for about 20°, occupying an area of about 40° in dia~ 


| zone, encircling the globe, intersecting the equator at | meter, and tracing out in its progress, a belt or zone 


about 80° east longitude, and proceeding in a north- 
west direction to near 60° north latitude, when it 
takes a southern course. 

“That the rate of progress has always been regular 
and uninterrupted, corresponding with the retrogra- 
| dation of the equinoctial points, which is 50° and a 
fraction in a year. Something short of a British 
mile. The following are my reasons :— 

“ The earliest records we have of the centraliza- 
tion of knowledge and dominion, place its lecation 
towards the mouth ofthe Euphrates, where Nimrod 
| established his empire, a. c. 2247. 

* After a time we lose the presence of empire in 
Asia, and in a period of 1923 years, from the above- 
named, we find it in Greece, under Alexander, a. ¢. 
324, at a distance from Clialdia, along the line of 
Cyffrawd of about 27°, which if, for the sake of pre- 
cision, I shall be allowed to set down at 26° 45’, will, | 
| at 50° per year, bring us to the identical year above 
mentioned, é. e. a. c. 324; Egypt and Tyre having 
been visited by the progressing influence. 

“From Greece, we find the seat of empire removed 
to Italy, a distance of about 4° and a half, in the same 
direction, which, at the same rate of travelling, will 
give 324 years, and bring us to a. p, 1, the latter part 
of the reign of Augustus, and perhaps, the acme of 
Roman greatness. ' : 

“In Italy again, we lose the imperial power, and 
after 800 years find it in France, in the hands of 
| Charlemagne, a. p. 800, having travelled 11° at the 
same rate, and in the same direction, and taken 
Ravenna and Lombardy in its way. 

“ Again, we lose the presence of empire in France, 
and now after a lapse of 1043 years, if we apply the 
compasses to the line of Cyffrawd, allowing as before, 
50" to a year, the part of the globe brought under 
our notice, will be the island of Britain; and there, 








| 





most assuredly, we shall find the requisite character- 
istics—national pre-eminence, not only in commer- 
cial and military enterprise, and domestic institutions, 
but also in that essential and inseparable distinction, 
foreign dominion; for in addition to her European 
political power and her numerous colonies, scattered 
over the globe, Queen Victoria is at this moment 
| actually sovereign of India, from the Indus to the 
Himmalaya mountains, and can with a word influence 
the destinies even of China itself. 

“Tt must be acknowledged that the present point 

of centralization as marked by the foot of the com- 
passes, appears rather far north, but at the same time 
it cannot fail to strike our observation, that even in 
Britain, the spirit of enterprise evinces a decided 
tendency to move in the same direction, The north- 
west coasts exhibit an unusual energy. Scotland is 
taking the lead of South Britain; Wales and Ireland 
are rising into importance. Liverpool has fairly out- 
stripped its southern provincial competitors, and is 
rivalling even London itself, whilst Glasgow is going 
a-head with still greater acceleration. In fact, as 
regards commercial enterprise, the Clyde and the 
Mersey may challenge all the rivers of Europe. So 
decidedly is the tendency in this direction, that even 
the Western Islands acknowledge the irresistible 
influence. 
. “Thus we find that in 4090 years national 
eminence has travelled from Chaldza to Britain, a 
| distance of 56°, about 4000 miles, being near asixth 
part ofthe circumference of the globe, and uniformly 
in the same direction, affording, according to my 
judgment, sufficient data to authorize the forming of 
some opinion on the subject. 

“ Therefore, from these facts, T infer that there isa 
| certain influence analogous to that of magnetism, 
| but of a more subtile nature, traversing this line of 
| Cyffrawd like a tide, at the above-mentioned rate of | 

progress, and acting upon the human intellect, and | 
the finer fibres of the nerves in a manner similar to | 
that in which magnetism and electricity act upon the | 
grosser elements of our composition, exciting and | 
stimulating the mind to increased activity, and caus- | 
ing a higher developement of the intellectual powers; 
and the mind, thus excited, is impelled to the forma- | 
tion of more extraordinary designs, and to greater | 
daring in attempting their execution. 

“ Also, from contemporaneous phenomena, it | 


| 


TO- 











always progressed in a particular direction. 


on the surface of the globe, of that width, 

* You will, no doubt, object to all this, and say that 
there are many phenomena in the civilized world 
that this system does not account for. I answer, that 
the progress of this influence resembles that of the 
tide, and as the tide of the ocean has its waves, its 
eddies, and its currents, so has this, but in each the 
main flood holds on its course uninterrupted. 

“You will next ask me, how I account for the 
ancient mental impulse of India and China? I 
answer, that all the superior intelligence of India 
comes within the influence of the same agency, and 
you will admit that beyond the Ganges there never 
was anything amongst the Indian nations deserving 
the name of civilization. As to China, I doubt its 
ever having possessed the characteristics essential 
to its being placed in the rank of the imperial nations 
on this line; but if it did, I must acknowledge that 
it must have received its impulse from some other 
source, and of which I am unable to form an opinion, 

“But you will say there have been other great 
excitements on the same line, at periods not corre- 
sponding with those I name; as, for instance, in the 
time of Mahomet,and of Napoleon. I can only say, 
in reply, that these appear to me to be but secondary- 
waves flowing in the samedirection, but vastly inferior 
to the great tidal cumulus in advance, though by what 
detached or accidental emanation of the exciting 
influence they were occasioned, I cannot explain. 

“ You will next ask me, as I adopt the equinoctial 
rate of progress, why I do not take as my plane, that 
of the equator or the ecliptic? I answer, that I adopt 
this rate of progress because it corresponds so exactly 
with the movements I am tracing; and, as to the 
plane, though it differs from all others hitherto laid 
down, yet inasmuch asI find the characteristics I 
enumerate moving in the direction I describe, I can- 
not adopt any other. What connexion this plane 
may have with others, or whether it affects or is 
affected by any nutation or oscillation of the earth, 
or secular variation, Iam not prepared to say; and if 
you ask me how I account for such locomotion of 
this influence, I will in return ask you how you 
account for the variation of the compass. 

“ You will Jastly refer me to America, and say that 
commercial enterprise has reached that country in a 
much shorter time than I allow for its progress. I 
answer, there are yet some characteristics wanting in 
America, and those are military enterprise and domi- 
nion. And besides, although America possesses in an 
eminent degree the spirit of commercial enterprise, 
it is not of indigenous growth; the Aboriginal has 
never felt its impulse, it is only that imported from 
Britain. And as long asthe parent country remains 
under the influence of the Cyffrawd, and continues 
the supply, the spirit will exist in Ameriza, as it will 
in Hong Kong and Calcutta; but when the Cyffrawd 
has left the shores of Britain and merged in the 
Atlantic, and Britain has lapsed into a state of repose, 
then will the “go-a-head” excitement of America 
also subside into a similar state of inactivity; and, 
unless disturbed by some secondary impulse, so con- 
tinue, until, aftera period of some two thousand years, 
if the world lasts so long, the Cyffrawd influence 
reaches its high-water mark off the eastern coast of 
Labrador. Such at least, are the inferences I draw 
from the facts I have adduced. T. Price.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ay influential meeting has been held, during the 
week, at Excter Hall, on one of those subjects which 
have this, among their other merits, that they are 
drawing party men together on the ground, and in 
the wholesome spirit of acommon philanthropy. The 
object of the assembly in question was to concert 
measures, and form an Association, for promoting 
the improvement of the health of towns, in con- 
formity with the report and suggestions of the Com- 
missioners appointed to examine into the subject, 
and in correction of some of the terrible truths ex- 
posed in the statements of the Census Commission, 
The Association is designed to give living and prac. 
tical effect to the morals thence deduced, by private 
effort, and by appeals, where needful, for legislative 


appears that this influence extends itself all around | support; and the measures which they have taken 
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under their protection, involve an amount of popular 
happiness and morality, that constitute their duties 
a high and imposing trust. All those subjects, and 
the evidence by which they are recommended, have 
been again and again treated of,and earnestly enforced, 
in this paper; and we shall watch the proceedings 
of the Association with continual interest. It seems 
difficult, with the best intentions, altogether to escape 
the peculiar influence of the place, in which the meet- 
ing was held: Sir Rebert Inglis, to whom one of 
the resolutions was intrusted, declaring the want of 
sewerage, drainage, and effectual cleansing of towns, 
as healthful agents, moral and physical, contrived to 
retard his own argument, and burlesque the solemn 
character of the subject whence he drew his illustra- 
tion, by that perversity which clings to a single idea, 
and puts it doggedly forward, where it has no oppo- 
nent, but is simply not in question: in approving of 
washhouses, with water laid on, he suggeste: that the 
supply should include “the waters of life.” 


The meetings of the Metropolitan Improvement 
Society have been resumed, and wi!l in future be 
held on the first Thursday in every month, at the 
offices of the society, 20, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. At the meeting on the 5th, the attention of 
the members was chiefly directed to the contemplated 
new street, which is to lead from the Houses of Par- 
liament to the neighbourhood of Belgrave Square. 
This street will be one of noble dimensions,—some- 
what wider than Regent Street, and, as originally pro- 
posed, the western front of the Abbey and the Tower 
of the New Houses of Parliament, would have been 
visible throughout the whole line. This object has 
been lost sight of inthe plan now adopted. Thenew 
street will make a crooked bend at its eastern 
extremity to avoid pulling down St. Margaret’s Work- 
house, and the bend will be such as entirely to exclude 
the view of the Abbey and Mr. Barry’s tower. This 
mutilation of the original plan in its most important 
architectural features, has been occasioned by an 
anxiety to avoid an increased expenditure of about 
15,000/., a sum quite insignificant as compared with 
the magnitude and importance of the contemplated 
improvement. A remonstrance has been addressed by 
the Society to the Commissioners on the subject. “A 
resolution was also passed at the meeting to oppose 
a Bill about to be submitted to Parlizment for inclos- 
ing a portion of the public roadway in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, adjoining the new law courts. The project is 
to convert this roadway into a narrow foot-path 
instead of completing the carriage communication 





between the Strand and Holborn, by widening the | 


approaches to the south and north! 


On Tuesday evening, the premiums were distri- 
buted to the students of the Royal Academy. Sir 
M. A. Shee, the President, complimented the students 
generally, on the ability and diligence displayed ; such 
indeed was the merit of the copies in painting and 
in architectural drawing that two medals had been 
awarded in each class ; but he regretted to add that in 
other classes a proper zeal had not been manifested. 
Inthe classof painting there were but two competitors ; 
in that of modelling from the antique, but two also ; 
while in the class of die-sinking there was no candi- 
date atall. The premiums were adjudged—To Mr. 
W. Gale, for the best copy in the school of painting. 
To Mr. Healing, for the next best copy. To Mr. W. 
Gale (the gentleman mentioned above) for the best 
drawing from the living model. To Mr. A. Gatley, 
for the best model from the life. To Mr. G. Lowe, 
for the best architectural drawing of St. Mary’s, 
Woolnoth. To Mr. W. Dean, for the second best 
drawing of the same. To Mr. Healy, for the best 
chalk drawing from the antique. To Mr. Roan, for 
the second best drawing. To Mr. A. Brown, for the 
best model from the antique. After the distribution, 
the President observed that it could not now be said 
that opportunity was wanting to stimulate and encou- 
rage the artists of this country. The Royal Commis- 
sion of the Fine Arts was about to complete what it 
had so well begun, and it was not to be supposed but 
that the artists of Britain would respond to the 
advances of the Government, and by their works 
reflect credit on themselves and honour on their 
country. 

The report to which we alluded, a fortnight since, 
respecting the contemplated erection of Thorwald- 
sen’s statue of Byron, in Kensal Green, turns out, as 





we suspected, to be without foundation. Sir John 
Hobhouse, indeed, as executor, is endeavouring to 
make arrangements for a suitable location, but the 
spot, we believe, is not yet decided on. 

The first exhibition of the Fine Arts ever held 
in Norway, has been opened by the government 
in the Great Hall of the Royal University, at Chris- 
tiania. Art has yet to be created, however, in Norway ; 
and this exhibition is little more than an expression 
of its absence—and of that absence being felt. The 
works, 322 in number, are all paintings, drawings, or 
engravings—and nearly all by foreign hands. Sculp- 
ture is unrepresented in the collection—probably 
from the greater difliculty of transport from abroad. 
The government has b:ught many pictures—and the 
measure is a wise one for awakening the public mind. 
Mention is also made of a mass of silver ore, just 
extracted from the mines in the neighbourhood of 
KGnigsberg,—the largest, it is said, ever found in any 
mine in the world. 

Speaking of Art, we learn from Carlsruhe, that a 
monument, in honour of the Margrave Charles-Fre- 
derick, was inaugurated in the Castle Square on the 
23rd ult.:—and from Rome, that the magnificent 
collection of snuff-boxes belonging to the late Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi is about to be brought to the hammer. 
This collection, with other valuable trinkets, the gift 
of various sovereigns, to the Cardinal, was left by 
him for sale—the proceeds to be applied in pay- 
ment of the cost of Thorwa! 
Pius V1J., and in the reparation of the most ancient 
and remarkable churches of Rome. The latter part 
of this direction has, however, remained for twenty 
years unfulfilled, and so much of the legacy unap- 
propriated,—in consequence of a jealous apprehen- 
sion on the part of the ecclesiastical curators, that the 
modern Roman architects might overlay, with their 
own inventions, the venerable monuments. A new- 
born confidence in the genius of the modern artists 
has, at length, sprung up; and the work of restoration 
has already commenced on the demi-Gothic fagade 
of the church of Ara-Ceeli, in the capital, and of repa- 
ration on its magnificent marble flight of steps. 





A letter trom Athens, of November 14, says:— 
“The Government has conceived the idea of found- 
ing a national Archeological Museum, in which are to 
be placed the various antiques at present deposited in 
the Temple of Theseus, as well as all that may be 
hereafter discovered or purchased by the State. It 
is intended to unite models of the ancient Greek 
buildings still existing in Greece and elsewhere, as 
well as casts of all inscriptions that are now to be 
seen either in Greece or other countries, copies of 
paintings, &e. ; so that the new museum will contain, 
either in original or copies, the most remarkable ob- 
jects remaining of ancient Greece. Funds are to be 
applied for to the Chambers for carrying out this 
design, and the new museum is to be placed in the 
Acropolis.” ; 

We may shortly, it appears, hope to receive a 
sumptuous work, for which the U. 8S. Government 
have furnished considerable funds—The Narrative 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, during 
the years 1838-39-40-4+1 and 42. By Charles 
Wilkes, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. 

A plan has been projected at Vienna, and received 
with much interest by the booksellers of Berlin, 
Leipsic, Frankfort, Stuttgardt, and other principal 
German towns—for the establishment, at Philadel- 
phia of a grand central depot, for the United States 
of America, of German Literature, on behalf of the 
leading publishers of Germany. There are in the 
United States, it is said, nearly five millions of 
Germans, and no establishment through which they 
can follow the course of literary publication at home, 
or procure the works they may desire. To supply 
this want, and opena new and extensive market, are 
the objects of this proposed association. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—MUSIC of DIF- 
FERKENT NATIONS,—Mr. C. E. HORN will recommence his 
LECTURES on the above subject on TUESDAY EVENING, the 
17th inst. at Half-past Eight o'clock, and will ¢ nue them on 
Tuesday and Thursday Evenings. ‘The first subject will be the 

f ENGLAND, with VO and INSTRUMENTAL 
3. Dr. RYAN’S LE URES are delivered at a 
st Three daily, andon the Eveni of Mondays, Wednes- 
) Fridays, at a Quarter to Nine. Prof. BACHHOFFNER'’S 
LECTURES daily. The PROTEOSCOPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVING BELL and DIVER, &e. &e. 
: Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price.—A new edition of the Catalogue 
is just published, price ls, ° 



















sen’s monument of Pope | 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’ 
WILL BE SHORTLY CLOSED. The TWO PICTURES —— 
hibiting represent the Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, ie 
Rouen; and an Exterior View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame . 
is. Both Pictures are painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit varion, 
novel effects of light and shade.—Open from Ten till Four, » 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

GrocrapuicaL Socrery.—Dec. 9.—R. I. Murchi- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair.—The paper of 
the evening was the Chevalier Schomburgk’s ac- 
count of his last expedition in British Guayana: 
viz , his route from Parara to the Upper Corentyn, 
and from thence to Demerara. This was rather 
a large volume than a paper, so that portions only 
could be read; and as these will be continued at 
the next meeting, we reserve our report till then, 
We must, however, add, that the walls of the 
large room of the Society were literally covered 
with the drawings of Mr. Goodall and the splen- 
did maps constructed by Mr. Schomburgk; while 
on the tables were displayed above 150 more draw- 
ings, and a vast number of specimens of mineralg 
and woods. Mr. Schomburgk was present, and, after 
ansivering many questions, said, that before leaving 
this country to return to his family, after so long an 
absence (four years), he begged to express his warm 
gratitude to the Socicty who had been the first to 
take him by the hand, and his assurance that he had 
done all in his power to render himself worthy of 
the encouragement he had received from it. It will 
he remembered that Mr. Schomburgk received the 
Gold Medal of the Society in 1840. 





Insvitute or British ARCHITECTS.—Dec, 2.—J, 
B. Papworth, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—This was the 
opening meeting of the session. B. Green, Esq., of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was elected a Fellow; and 
prizes (books) were delivered to Messrs. Baker and 
Deane, students to the Institute, for the best Archi- 
tectural compositio;, and for the best series of 
sketches, on subjects proposed by the Council. 

Drawings were exhibited illustrative of the painted 
decorations in the church of S. Francesco di Assisi, 
and a description was read, communicated by C, H. 
Wilson, Esq., with some observations on the poly- 
chromatic decorations of the early Italian churches 
in general. The church at Assisi was the work of 
Jacopo lAlemanno, father of the more celebrated 
Arnolfo da Lupo, and is remarkable as one of the 
most perfect examples of an architectural monument 
of that age, completed by the painter. The entire 
church, withinside, is covered with colour, the work 
partly of Greek artists, and partly that of Cimabué, 
Giotto Giottino, and Guinta Pisano, and their 
assistants, constituting it a most precious monument 
of the art of those early times. ‘The importance and 
merit of these works by Cimabué, have been recog: 
nized by all the writers on art. The fervour of 
Italian art, had given vitality to the inanimate forms 
of the Greeks, and the figures introduced are greatly 
superior in style, although the arabesque decorations 
with which they are combined, are altogether Byzan- 
tine in character, and decidedly inferior to those of 
earlier date in St. Mark’s, at Venice. In the orna- 
ments of Giotto and his school in the Scovigni, and 
Chapel of St. George, at Padua, in those of Spinello 
Aretino, in St. Miniato, at Florence, and elsewhere, 
and in the works of Fra Beato Angelico, we have 
indications of a more refined taste and of progress. 





HorticutteraL Sociery.—Dec. 6.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq., in the chair.—Among plants, perhaps 
the greatest novelty was a stove plant from Messrs. 
Henderson, named Hesemasandra aurantiaca, but 
appearing to be an Aphelandra of some sort, with 
| most beautiful orange an& yellow blossoms, It 
| was said to have been received from the Continent 
| about two years ago, from Mr. Makoy ; this was pro- 
| bably the first time of its flowering in this country. 
| If, as is probable, it can be grown to the same size, 
| and brought to the same state of perfection to which 

A. cristata often is, it will prove a valuable addition 
| to our autumn-flowering stove plants. A large Silver 
Medal was awarded for it—G. Crawshay, Esq 
showed fine bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes in 
excellent condition, the berries being plump, with 4 
| firm juicy flesh. They had been grown, as has been 
| formerly mentioned, without the aid of fire-heat, 
| except about this time, when slight fires are put on 
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through the day, solely for the purpose of drying up 
damp, which would soon destroy ripe Grapes at this 
season. Air is, however, given Loth at back and 
front of the house while the fire is in operation, and 
when the house is shut up at night the fire is with- 
drawn. Mr. Crawshay stated that he bas now 400 
bunches in a vinery of the ordinary size.—The Earl of 
Mansfield sent fine large roots of Ovxalis Deppei. 
This, although not equal to the Potato, is a useful 
yariety of vegetable, ranking with Jerusalem 
Artichokes, Scorzonera, and such like plants. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable season we have had for 
tap-roots, such as this is, those exhibited were excel- 
lent specimens, and showed to what perfection the 
root may be brought when properly cultivated.— 
Among miscellaneous objects were two Slate Pots, 
from Mr. Beck, who has improved these contrivances, 
by putting a rim, similar to that of the common gar- 
den-pot, round the top, by which they not only look 
neater, but may be lifted with much greater ease.— 
From the garden of the Society was a collection of 
Chrysanthemums; four of the plants exhibited had 
been watered with Potter's concentrated liquid guano, 
which was given to them at three different times, viz. 
on the Ist of August, on the 27th of the same month, 
and on the 10th of September: it was applied to them 
in the water with which they were watered, at the 
rate of 4 table-spoonfuls to 3 gallons. Other four 
plants in the same group were watered with guano- 
water at the period above mentioned ; at the rate of 
2 oz. of guano to 3 gallons, and, finally, seven other 
plants received manure-water once a week, from the 
Ist of August until the middle of October. In other 
respects, the whole received exactly the same treat- 
ment as regards soil, &c.; they all grew very much 
alike; indeed, so little ditference existed that it was 
almost impossible to have said which was the best. 





Linnean Society.—Dec.—E. Forster, Esgq., in 
the chair.—A species of Triton caught at Putney was 
exhibited—_Mr. Hogg presented a new form of a 
Chenopodiaceous plant—A paper was read from 
Mr. Main, on * Vegetable Physiology,’ in which the 
author endeavoured to state his own views in opposi- 


tion to those generally received by vegetable physio- | 


logists. He maintained that there was no proof of 
the ordinarily received notion of the descent of the 
sap; that the tissues were nourished by, but not 
formed or developed out of the elements of the sap; 
that the tissues of the tree were infinitely extensible, 
and formed by a vital process out of the cambium, 
which he called the indusium or vital membrane, and 
which was the only true source of all vegetable tissue. 
The cambium is not formed by the leaves, or any 
other agent, but by itself. The true function of the 
leaves is to draw up the sap into the tree, which they 
effect by the transpiration of the fluid part of the 
sap through their tissues, 





Boranicat Society.—Nov. 1.—J. Reynolds, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair, read ‘Notice of the dis- 
covery of Galium Vaillantii near Saffron Walden,’ by 
G.S. Gibson, Esq. 

Nov, 29.—Eighth Anniversary.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S. President, in the chair.—From the Report of 
the Council, it appeared that 17 members had been 
elected since the last anniversary, and that the society 
now consisted of 173 persons. The report of the 
Herbarium Committee stated that the Herbarium had 
been much increased by donations, and many valuable 
plants had been distributed; and that equally rare 
ones had been received, and would be distributed 
early in the ensuing year. The Ballot took place for 
the Council fur the ensuing year, when the Chairman 
was re-elected President, and he nominated E. 
Doubleday, Esq., K.L.S. and Dr. Bossey, Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. G. E. Dennes, 
F.LS.and Mr. T. Sansom, A.L.S., were respectively 
re-elected Treasurer, Secretary, and Librarian. ; 

Dec. 6.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the 
chair._Dr. Dewar presented specimens of Carduus 
setosus, discovered by himself three miles from 
Dunfermline. This being a plant of eastern 
Europe, and apparently hitherto unknown on the 
Western coast, there seems much probability that the 
seed has heen accidentally imported from Russia. Its 
nearest ally in Britain is C. arvensis. Mr. 'T. Bentall 
Presented specimens of (2nanthe fluviatilis (of Cole- 
man) collected by himself in the river near Halstead. 





The Rev. W. R. Crotch presented specimens of , 


Helianthemum Breweri(Planchon) collected on Holy- 
head Mountain, Anglesea. This species has hitherto 
been confused with HZ. guttatum by all British 
botanists ; but it is figured as an undescribed species 
in the Journal of Botany for November, 1844, and 
explanations given in the succeeding number. The 
II. guttatum from the South of France was shown to 
be quite a different plant. Read, ‘Remarks on the 
(Enanthe pimpinelloides and peucedanifolia of English | 
Botany’ by H. C. Watson, Esq. 
| 
| 





Microscopican Socrery,—Nov. 13.—Prof. Bell, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. A paper by G. | 
Bush, Esq., entitled ‘Some Observations on the | 
Natural History of the Echinococus,’ was read. | 








Society or Arts—Dec. 11.—W. H. Hughes, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair—M. Lassus, Architect to 
the French Government, was elected a corresponding 
member, and R. A. Brownan, and E, Downs, Esqs., | 
as ordinary members. The Secretary read a paper 
‘On Mr. J. P. Chatten’s improved Dead Eyes ;° 
model and diagrams were shown, 

The next paper read was ‘On the Kamptulicon 
Life-boat,’ by Lieut. G. Walter, R.N.—This boat 
is constructed on the model of Mr. Greathead’s well- 
known boat built in 1795, for which he received a 
reward of 12007. from the Government, and a gold 
medal and 50 guineas from the Society of Arts.— 
The Kamptulicon life-boat is 34 feet in length, 11} 
feet in breadth, and 4 feet in depth from the top of | 
the gunwale to the upper part of the planking in | 
midships ; depth from gunwale to flooring 2 feet | 
1 inch; from the top of the stern (both being 
alike) to the horizontal line of the planking, 6 ft. ; 
from the ceiling to the top of the air-boxes, 15 inches; | 
depth of keel, 2§ inches. The elastic planking of 
which this boat is constructed, consists of ground cork 
and India rubber in its natural state. The planks 
having been rolled out to the required length and 
breadth, were fixed to a framed wooden skeleton, 
being passed diagonally from the gunwale on one 
side to the gunwale on the other, so that there are 
no butt ends, the edges of the planks being glued | 
together by a solution of India rubber. The first 
and second course of planks are half an inch each in 
thickness; on the outside of the second course of 
diagonal planking, is applied a coat of India rubber 
solution and a coat of canvas saturated with the same 
preparation of India rubber resembling mummy 
cloth, over which is placed the third longitudinal 
planking of the thickness of } of an inch, making 
in the whole thickness, about 1% of an inch ; before 
being copper fastened throughout. There are three 
pair of diagonal iron riders secured by bolts through 
each timber keel and gunwale ; the temporary sup- 
ports were replaced by alternate ribs of oak and pre- 
pared India rubber, so that should one of the oak 
timbers or ribs be broken by a violent blow, the 
India rubber rib would support the fractured side, 
whilst it would defy a similar casualty. Lastly, life- 
lines about 10 inches in height, from the gunwale, 
extend along the length of the midships about 20 feet. 

The third paper was ‘On the Hydraulic Ram,’ by 
Mr. Roe, a model and diagram accompanying the 
communication. The machine consists of a rectan- 
gular body, at one end of which is the supply pipe 
from a reservoir of water collected from a running 
stream. At the top of the body, at one end, is a cir- 
cular pulse valve—at the bottom end, a spherical 
air chamber having a circular neck, into which is 
inserted a pipe leading into the cistern to be sup- 
plied with water. The action is as follows: the water 
entering the body of the ram with a pressure in pro- 
portion to the area of the supply pipe and fall, closes 
the pulse valve, andimmediately enters the air chamber 
througha valveinitsneck. Theairin the chamber being 
compressed, causes the neck valve to be closed, and 
thus liberates the pulse valve. When the air in the 
chamber is sufficiently compressed, some of the water 
therefrom is forced into the pipe leading to the 
cistern. The same action is continued as long as 
the ram is supplied with water from the head. The 
son of the celebrated Montgolfier introduced a 
small valve into the neck of the air vessel, to supply 
it with fresh air, but the author is not prepared to 
say that it is successful in practice. By this machine, 
with a 10 ft. fall, a column of water, 150 ft. high, 





may be raised at the rate of 5 quarts per minute— 
thus giving 1 part raised to 11 wasted. There are 
many situations where small streams, now running to 
waste, might be rendered ayailable, for the supply of 
houses with water at a very small cost. 

Several specimens of the earthenware and other 
manufactures of the Mexicans, were placed on the 
table, and partly described, by Dr. Thompson, This 
subject will be again brought forward after Christmas, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Sar. Botanic Society, 4, p.m. 
Mon. Statistical Society, 8. 
- British Architects, &. 
_ Chemical Society, 8. 
Tues. Linnean Society, 8. 
Wep. Geological Society, half-past 8. 


= Society of Arts, 8.—Ordinary Meeting. 
Tur. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

_ Royal Academy.—Anatomy. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


Fresco Decorations and Stuccoes of Churches and 
Palaces in Italy during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Parts].andII. Forty-six Plates, and 
Descriptions by L. Gruner. With an Essay on 
Arabesques, by M. Hittorff. 

[Second Notice.] . 

Our first object was theoretical, our next is prac. 
tical—to apply the principles which our previous 
article laid down last week. We, therefore, proceed 
without further preface. 

The extreme heat, the want of freshness and 
moisture for so many months in Italy, seem alone 
sufficient to have suggested arabesque, or at least its 
adoption and cultivation, amongst an artistic people. 
Its artificial coolness and shadiness supplied, however 
ill, the absence of natural; luxurious citizens would 
enjoy through its means their Frascatis at home; the 
long, bower-like arcade, would spread its unfragrant 
but unfading foliage over their mosaic walk, refresh 
their fevered spirits and bloodshot eyes with its tinted 
verdancy, and prove a grateful resource to their list- 
less love of Nature as they gazed here upon her 
semblance, and were thus saved a dog-day search after 
herself. The saloon too, like Flora’s summer-house, 
or a Dryad’s sylvan parlour, would fling its leaf- 
wrought veil over their noontide repose, while its 
flower and fruit entwined borders, neither odorous 
nor edible, but perennial, hung immoveable around 
them, and increased the dim quietude of the apart- 
ment to an awful stillness which might not be broken, 
In short, arabesque—the foliaginous species—did 
similar duty to what fountains did, that of refresh- 
ment; it was the same demand produced both, when 
riches and taste abounded for such a purpose. Its 
appropriateness so far can admit very little question. 
Raffael’s Loggia painted by Giovanni da Udine, must 
have provided the Holy Loungers of the Vatican a 
most agreeable promenade (Plate 1). His second 
Loggia (Plate 2. a) containing those beautiful little 
fresco-pieces called his ‘ Bibbia,’ we acknowledge our- 
selves blind to the decorative perfection of, which 
makes Mr. Gruner pronounce it a model. Indeed 
we venture to pronounce it the very reverse, a model, 
if our author pleases, but a model of mis-decoration. 
Our opinions on this head rather coincide with M. 
Hittorf’s, and were put forth two years ago in a 
notice of Kugler’s Handbook [ Athen. No, 752]: 
besides, however, impugning, as the essayist does 
(p. xiv.), that intermixture of Pagan mythology and 
Christianity which must offend a purified taste, that 
frequent disproportion between collateral parts, and 
false ordonnance throughout referred to the archi- 
tectural design, we must except against the whole 
pervading spirit of these arabesques and grottesques, its 
utter want of a severe simpleness—the decens atque 
decorum—suitable to those scripture-pieces above said 
and an avenue into the sublime Stanze themselves, 
Had these arabo-grottesques even subjects all sacred, 
their very style of execution alone would render them 
profane; had their symbolism even all the subtle 
appositeness the editor says (p. 6) “they reveal to 
an uncommon observer” (uncommon, beyond doubt, 
if he can find it!) they are nevertheless inappro- 
priate, because symbolic of the bagnio much more 
than of the bible. But let us symbolize how we will 
Satyrs and Sirens into Saints and Seraphim, Cupids 
into babes of grace, and Centaurs into equestrian 
Angels, &c, &c., the dominant air, the pervading 
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spirit, as were marked, isessentially secular,_we might 
add Sybarite ; fit enough, perhaps, for the Temple of 
Paphos or the Villa of Pope Joan, most unfit for the 
Vatican, except under a Leo, an intellectual if not a 
moral voluptuist. Julius the Second we suspect 
would have spat upon them, Nicolas the Fifth forbid- 
den the painter so to heathenize his palace again. In 
fact Sanzio’s besetting sin, we mean the great sin of 
his genius (of his private conduct others may judge), 
took its deepest searlet when Leo the Magnificent 
assumed the purple; we doubt that an arabesque from 
his hand had ever appeared had his first supreme 
patron, the high-minded though dogmatical Del 
Rovere survived him; we are convinced he would 
never have given such a loose to his decorative fancy, 
luxurious, voluptuous, and sometimes licentious, 
beneath the sway of this stern amateur, It was the 
tasteful but petit-maitre dilettante, Leo X., who 
encouraged. Raffuel’s effeminate style, and brought 
on, or at least hurried on, the decadence of Art: Leo, 
an epitome of whose pretensions as a Magnus Apollo 
is—his palpitating solicitude to possess the gold and 
silver worked Tapestries copied from the Cartoons, 
and his carelessness about the originals! It may be 
said, Milton, Dante, Michaelangelo himself, intermix 
Pagan and Christian images; . true, and Raffael’s 
having done it does not make our chief objection to 
his Loggia decorations; their want ofa certain august 
and chastened tone amidst their fantastic grace and 
elegance, disappoints us most, who regard their ab- 
stract spirit no less than their positive subjects. Con- 
sidered apart, or as the ornaments of a Luculline 
Villa, we grant them admirable ; nay, are the more 
profuse in our strictures upon them, because of their 
extreme beauty, which has begotten a prejudice for 
them calculated to mislead decorators into a notion 
they present the best model. Raffael’s own principles 
were afterwards much improved by his pupil Giulio 
Romano, and indeed weregret that his superior genius 
ever descended to fritter itself away on those exquisite 
frivolities — arabesques and grottesques; exquisite 
they may be, yet form a very subordinate branch of 
design, the province of ornamentative artists, among 
whom Michaclangelo would not have enrolled himself, 
and Raffael should not. Hydra will shake its million 
heads at us for this our heretical protest against the 
infallible connoisseurship of Pope Leo,theimpeccable 
genius of Il Divino Sanzio, and still more—far, far, 
more—for our tepid devotion towards the objects of 
Hydra’s present idolatry, the Decorative Arts: we 
cannot help it, nor care to do so, but tremble much 
less than we would at the fixed gaze of offended 
Truth. 

You might as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven, 
as forbid the multitude to wag their polls like china- 
ware mandarins, and to murmur when they are fretted 
with a breath of opposition. 

Giulio Romano’s genius, throughout all his works, 
bespeaks him an arabo-grottesque painter. Even his 
gravest historic productions reveal this bias of the 
brain. Under any tuition perhaps except Raffael’s, 
he would have turned out an Italian Goltzius ; under 
Raffael’s, he became the best decorative artist known. 
We shall never forget the mute amazement in which 
we stood beneath the magical roof-work of his Villa 
Madama. Garlands, laden with richest fruitage and 
foliage, seem to have been flung up, and to have 
fastened themselves on the vaulted surfaces naturally, 
yet symmetrically ; others resemble creeping plants 
led along them by hand from the ground or the 
centres over-head whence they sprang. Bright- 


coloured pictures lie amidst these beautiful fresh | syaene disported :— 


green borders, like views of aérial groups, caught 
between the branches of Acrasia’s bower when her 
enraptured Cymochles basked away his luxurious 
noon within it :— 
And now he has poured out his ydle mind 
In daintie delices and lavish ioyes, 
Naving his warlike weapons cast behind 
And flows in pleasures and vaine pleasing toyes. 
And over him, art striving to compayre 
With nature, did an arber greene dispred, 
Framed of wanton pric, flowering fayre, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did spred 
His prickling arms, en-trailed with roses red. 
Numberless statues once adorned this noble Villa, 
many stuccoes do so even still; it remains a brilliant 
Tuin, reflecting, or rather redoubling, the lustre of the 
sun from its splendid concave recesses and arcades, 





| both are “extravagant and erring spirits,’ both “ high- 


where its broken walls admit his radiance ; repeat- | 
ing also, as it were, upon their mirror-like surfaces | 
the richest lines of the natural vegetation that ram- | 
bles along the terraces and garden-alleys outside.— 

Stimi, si misto il culto é col negletto, 

Son naturali e gli ornamenti e i siti, 

Di natura arte par, che per diletto 

L'imitatrice sua echerzando imiti. 

So with the rude the polished mingled was, 

That natural seemed all, and every part, 

Nature would Craft in counterfeiting pass, 

And imitate her imitator, Art.—Fuirfua’s Tasso. 
Seven plates (6—12) are devoted to the Villa 
Madama, no surplusage of illustration for its innu- 
merable beauties, yet sufficient for practical purposes. 
We have not mentioned Giovanni da Udine, because 
though perhaps he did most and best, he appears when 
co-operating with Giulio what he was with Raffael, but 
asuperlative workman, at least a secondary partner. 
Giulio’s two other chief fields of triumph in arabo- 
grottesque, the Palazzo del Te and the Palazzo Ducale 
at Mantua, exemplified by various plates each (21-23, 
and 24-27), prove him as able to impart as he had been 
to imbibe the most elegant, if not the most exalted and 
purified tastes. His pupils, Primaticcio, &c., made him 
here a many-handed machiaiast, who could realize the 
fondest wishes of his patron, Marchese Gonzaga, with 
apparent magic sleight andskill. W hata Midsummer’s 
Day-Dream the little Mantuan magnate must have 
often enjoyed,somnambulating through these gorgeous 
saloons, were he wise enough to be so foolish bytimes! 
Amidst the mural labyrinth they form, would 

Sweetest Spenser, fancy’s child, 








(a verse, we submit, more descriptive of him than the 
potent imaginator, Shakespeare,) have loved to 
lose himself, as amidst his own bepictured wilder- | 
ness, the poetic regions of Facrie Land. Spenser 
and Giulio Romano resemble one another much ; 


| fantastical,” both weakest where they would dis- 





| 


play great strength, and notseldom bizarre, repulsive, 
or ridiculous when they attempt the sublime; both are 
fertile and facile creators, but the genius of the former 
is almost always gentle, of the latter fierce. Had gentle 
Edmund been a painter, he would beyond doubt have 
excelled, like Giulio, in arabo-grottesque. His Bowre 
of Bliss has its porch decorated with the very same 
lavish and wanton luxuriance which bewildersthe eye | 
that gazes, unsteadier than Sir Guyon’s, at many a 
festooned vestibule, arcade or corridor,leading deeper 
and deeper into the classical Italian’s Palaces of 
Pleasure :— 
* He came unto another gate, 
No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 
With bowes and branches, which did broad dilate 
Their clasping armes in wanton wreathings intricate. 


So fashioned a porch with rare device, 

Archt overhead with an embracing vine, 
Whose bunches hanging downe seemed to entice 
All passers-by to taste their lushious wine, 
And did themselves unto their hands incline, 

As freely offering to be gathered ; 
“ome deep empurpled as the hyacine, 
Some as the rubine laughing swetely red, 
Some like faire emeraudes not yet well ripened. 


And amongst them some were of burnisht gold, 
Some made by art to beautify the rest, 

Which did themselves amongst the leaves enfeld, 
As lurking from the vew of covetous guest, 
That the weake boughes with so rich load opprest 

Did bow adowne as overburdened. * 


Giulio’s elaborately and exquisitely enriched Grotto 
(Plate 23.) must, from its purpose, have had a bath- 
room within it; and its relies still extant indicate 
a style of embellishment quite similar to that of 
Spenser's fountain midst the little lake, where his 


Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
Was over-wrought, and shapes of naked boys, 
Of which some seemed with lively jollitee 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 
Whilst others did themselves embay in liquid joys. 
And overall of purest gold was spred 
A trayle of ivie in his native hew, 
For the rich metal was so coloured 
That wight, who did not well avised it vew, 
Would surely deem it to be ivie trew: 
Low his lascivious arms adown did creepe, 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers they fearefully did steepe, 
Which drops of chrystal seemed for wantonnesse to weepe. 


Plates 19 and 20 furnish other specimens of 
Giulio Pippi’s most prolific pencil; they are taken 
from the Villa Lante, near Rome, where many besides 





remain immured, like the Sisters of Charity who 


tenant it, and keep them perhaps more inaccessible 
than themselves to admirers. On the whole, 
this great decorator’s productions, though they do 
not equal Sanzio’s in clegance of particular forms 
and choice of details, surpass them, we think, in 
effectiveness and harmonious arrangement. Bal- 
dassarre Peruzzi appears to have been gifted with 
peculiar genius for the ornamentative arts; hig 
Farnesina Vault evinces it (Plate 18), and the 
Villa Giorgi ceiling (Piate 13) as refined a taste, 
whether exhibited there by him or some kindred 
spirit. But the subordinate character these arts 
should ever hold is attested by the fact that sub 
ordinate painters, like the Zuccheri, have been among 
their successfullest cultivators: a vestibule at Palazzo 
Montalto, and one at Palazzo Altieri, present some 
exquisite devices, little less fanciful than Giulio’s, or 
graceful than Raffael’s, or transpicuously grouped, 
lightand ethereal than Pompeian compositions( Plates 
14 and 15). The sportive imagination of Cor- 
reggio, and his mythologic, if not very classic, gusto 
qualified him well to convert a lascivious Mother. 
Abbess’s sanctum into a Cythera’s bower; yet his 
style was too grandiose, his antiquarian knowledge 
perhaps too limited, if genuine arabo-grottesque 
broider-work were Donna Giovanna di Piacenza’s 
object. Her dome-shaped chamber in St. Paul’s Con- 
vent exhibits next to none: a trellis pattern spreads its 
dark verdure over the vault, leaving certain lunettes 
and ellipses where naked Loves peep at naked God- 
desses, and divers other heathen pastimes or pursuits 
are depicted. The tremendous breadth of manner with 
which Correggio shadowed out these figures spoilt 
them for copulatives and conjunctions to the fine 


| wrought vegetable interlacement abovesaid, and we 


rejoice it did so; they stand apart, as substantive 
productions, demarcated still more by their massive 


i character than their frames, from all around them. 


Indeed, we could believe that Allegri neither executed 
nor designed the green basket-work ofthis mimic bower, 
but merely filled the curvilinear spaces some previous 


' decsrator had left in it apropos (Plate 28.) Per contra, 


Bonvicino’s painted chamber at the Brescian palace 
Martinengo, manifests the one spirit, the one hand 
throvghout,—an unitedness of effect, an appropriate- 


| ness superior to any we have noticed; the portraits 
| themselyes make parts of the figured wall-pattern, 


not independent moveables ; everything, as it were, 
withdraws itself into the single impression, while it 
contributes to the whole gorgeous accumulation. Still 
there is here little true arabesque or grottesque, though 
much scroll-work, branch-work, &c. ; natural forms 
prevail, and familiar or recognizable articles furnish 
forth the largest spaces (Pl. 29). Mr. Gruner com- 
mends this style of house-embellishment to the En- 
glish, notwithstanding its “ degenerate” character; we 
should have said because of it; their “ domestic affec- 
tions” (i. e., love for their family faces, from their own 
down to those of their lap-dogs) will doubtless render 
mural portraiture quite a mania if once adopted, and 
produce many a Martinengo attempt in our lath-and- 
plaster palaces, Elizabethan mansions, and brick- 
boxes on the road-side, secluded by a pitched paling 
or a row of poplars! To our particular judgment, 
portraits are impertinencies among grand fresco pieces 
—arabesques and grottesques impertinencies among 
portraits. Raffael. might be quoted against us, and 
Reason against Raffael. 

Part II. comprises ecclesiastical decorations as con- 
trasted with laical, though the Vatican Bible-arcade, 
however pagan the style of its accessories, cannot 
well come under the head of secular, to which it has 
nevertheless been here allotted. But time and space 
fail us,—verily, courage also,—when the stupendous 
Certosa of Pavia challenges our criticism at the outset. 
Such a mountain of artistic details, whose every stone 
almost is sculptured, every smoother patch is painted, 
whose lofty temple-front emulates or exceeds for 
minute elaboration the storied precipices and propylea 
of Egypt and Nubia, might deter far doughtier re- 
viewers-errant than ourselves, Suffice it to say, that 
the arabo-grottesque embellishments have an appro- 
priateness to their sacred receptacle, and their subject, 
beyond what the pseudo-classical, derived from Titus’s 
Baths, can boast, even in villas and palaces ; for how 
do antique heathen scenes, personages, and parapher- 
nalia befit modern Christian domiciles, laic or other ? 
Partisans, we repeat, may imagine there was some 
key, since lost, which explained the latent connexion 
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between those Cupid, satyr, and syren-like forms in 
Raffael’s Loggia, and his patriarchs, prophets, saints, 
&c. beside them ; we demur to the pis-aller hypo- 
thesis: but were it fact, we know keys could be 
forged then, as they are now-a-days, by the bunch, 
to unlock any mysterious cabinet by a dozen doors, 
yet give us withal a very faint sight of any real 
treasure. After this fashion, we can explain Silenus 
himself, teaching his hirsute disciples, into a Doctor 
of the Church enlightening barbarians; a winged 
Love into aCherub, ora Grecian vase into a Widow's 
cruet ! No, among these Loggia devices, some allusive, 
some reconcileable, must will perhaps be admitted 
irrelevantaltogether ; andan obviouskey,we think, best 
explains the veritable enigma about them—why they 
gotthere. A taste for the classical sprang up a little 
before Raffael’s time, grew ere long a passion, a rage, 
a violent prejudice, at length a perfect furor ; it per- 
vaded both Literature and Artto an extreme—worked 
them as it went on a kind of baleful benefit,—until 
eventually gods and gcddesses, with reverence we say 
it, became the very pests of both, like Damons and 
Phyllises afterwards. Raffael’s susceptible tempera- 
ment caught this fine contagion (which arose from 
disinterred sarcophagi and other Greco-Latin relics, 
architectural, sculptural, and manu-scriptural), now 
entitled the Spirit of the Renaissance. *Twas it so 
paganized his Loggia; the self-same propension to 
everything classic mingled the antagonist mythologies 
there, that soldered asemi-Corinthian doorway upon 
the Lombard Certosa, capped its buttresses with bas- 
tard-Greek pinnacles, and modelled its window- 
mullionsafter ancient candelabra ; yea, that introduced 
heathen imagery among the ornaments of pure Re- 
ligion’s divinest lay-poem—Paradise Lost! Let us, 
then, pardon these blemishes,—love them like patches 
on a fair cheek, if we choose ; sane admiration, how- 
ever, will not call the clouds besmutting the sun’s face 
brilliant beauty-spots, because it denies them eyesores. 

Divers other admirable specimens of Decorative Art 
adorn the volume before us, but we must dismiss it, al- 
though the Da Vinci school, and Pinturicchio, youthful 
Rattuel’s obsequious old scholar, might claim for their 
works at Milan, Siena, and Rome, respective analyses. 
Thechoir of Santa Maria del Popoloand the renowned 
Picolomini Libreria (Plates XII. and XIIT.), besides 
artistic interest, afford samples of a rich and quaint 
and cunning arabo-grottesque distinct from the classi- 
cal, as well as anterior to its supposed epoch of re- 
invention by Raffael. Here would an enthusiast cry 
out with some justice in Sir Amorous’s vein,—“ the 
painter plays the spider,” spinning his delicate web 
over wall and yault, little less splendid than the gos- 
samer weaves over heaven's blue dome, and far more 
variedly yet intelligibly comp!ex—more picturesquely 
embroidered. Our exclamation, we recollect was,— 
Pity such tasteful performances are so minute and so 
high! Even gossamer spiders bring theirs down into 
convenient view. 

English painters, it is probable, will cultivate the 
Decorative Arts, will carry them perhaps nearest of 
all competitors towards the utmost point and goal of 
modern perfection. We have a presentiment that 
this will be our countrymen’s favourite province of 
fresco, and that from it they will gather their proudest 
laurels as frescanti. English cil-paintings lead us to 
hazard the prediction. ‘They are of the Ornamental 
genus: bright and many-coloured, harmonious in 
their tinted details, gorgeous in effect ; their idealism 
often fanciful, seldom sublime ; these qualities pushed 
afew steps farther, and a modicum of good draughts- 
manship added thereto, would infallibly, we think, 
make their authors superb arabesque and grottesque 
painters, A very rich. people will by virtue (or vice) 
of such circumstance patronize enrichment; their 
Fine Arts will become Arts of Finery, mére or less, 
and should produce, under judicious regulations, a 
Succession of accomplished Decorators proportionable 
tothe demand. Whether or no this dazzling future 
await the aspirers, let them not forget the true prin- 
ciples upon which these ornamentative Arts depend, 
for anything but trivial and superficial attractive- 
ness, Arabesque must display somewhat deeper 
Science, to deserve its name, than the pattern of a 
chintz bed-curtain, or a sprigged-muslin gown. He 
who would depict grottesques, instead of the skimble- 
skamble imbecilities so called, will never compass 
the former end, if he cram all the “ monstrosissimous 
Monsters” (as worthy Matthew Hoe phrases it) that 








all the brain-pans in Bedlam teem with, into one 
design at random. Both arabesque and grottesque, 
we repeat, have their laws,—though we grant many 
licences too,—laws to be observed, else the trans- 
gressor’s work is without the pale of wxsthetics, and 
fitted alone to decorate some chdteau d’Espagne or 
fool’s paradise. Composite forms, let us again suggest, 
constitute the essential nature of these arts.; different 
inanimate forms, when compounded, constitute ara- 
besque ; different animate, or animate and inanimate 
forms, when compounded, constitute grottesque. 
Elegant and skilful composition of such forms con- 
stitute good arabesque orgrottesque. This mixtiform 
character need not, however, pervade each individual 
detail, nor even each group of details, but it should 
be distinguishable generally, and give its stamp to 
the whole decoration classed under these names.* 
There are other embellishments, with other titles 
and other laws, the discussion of which we leave to 
more time-encumbered dilettantes than we are. 





Prints in the British Museum. 

You would adé to the benefits which you, weekly, 
confer on the Fine Arts, if you would, occasionally, 
notice the additions made, or neglected to be made, 
to our great national collection, in the British Mu- 
seum. The custom of the Trustees is, I believe, to 
vote periodically a limited sum, which is placed at 
the discretionary disposal of the senior officer of this 
or that department. It may well be conceived that 
the department will be most favoured for which the 
dispensing authorities happen to have the greater 
predilection, and if there be a department for which 
no one of them has any taste or liking, such depart- 
ment will get but little, if any, share of the discre- 
tionary deposit. Hence it happens, that many an 
opportunity is lost of making most desirable acqui- 
sitions, and at a reasonable rate ; and hence it happens 
also, and this is what I particularly wish to note, that 
opportunities are frequently lost, which can, by 
scarcely any possibility, ever occur again. In proof, 
I will confine myself to one department—the Ancient 
Prints—and the collection of the late Mr. Seguier, 
which was brought to auction in April last. In that 
collection were several prints which are known “ de- 
siderata” in the British Museum, and others that are 





“unique,” some of them by artists of the highest 
eminence. There were three etchings by Vandyke, 
one by Rembrandt, and two by Claude, each being 
from a state of the plate of which no other impres- | 
sion is known to exist; and these plates, samples of | 
the very highest and purest art. Mr. Seguier's col- | 
lection was known to possess these rarities. It was 
hoped and expected, by all who take interest in the 
National Collection, that the proper authorities would 
seize the epportunity of so materially enriching its | 
collection of these masters. The National or Royal 
Collections of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Paris, sent 
over their several representatives to this important | 
sale ; but the superintencant of our National Collee- | 
tion was not even present! Mr. Seguier’s collection | 
is now Gispersed. The unique prints to which I have | 
referred, six in number, fetched collectively only 
1172. 12s. If we, or any of our countrymen, wish to see 
them, we must take a trip to the Bibliothéque Royale 
or the Imperial Collection, or visit the King of Bava- 
ria, and we shall be shown them with no small pride | 
on the part of the exhibitor. It is no reason because | 
several fine collections have, of late years, been pur- | 
chased and added to the collection in the British | 
Museum, that we should not be always ready to lay | 
out small sums judiciously, whenever opportunities | 
arise. It is only by seizing such opportunities, that | 
we can hope to supply actual desiderata, admitted | 
to be such, and shown to be such by the void spaces 
left for years together in the portfolio, waiting the 
happy moment that may supply the deficiency in 
the collection. Neither can I give the Trustees any 
great credit for these larger purchases; they were | 
made, it is said, with great reluctance, and after such 
hesitation and delays, in one case, that but for a 
patriotic anxiety of the proprietor that the nation 
should possess the collection, he would have withdrawn 
hisofferin disgust; and it was well known, all the time, 
to himself and others, that by turning elsewhere he 
could have made 20 per cent. more than the sum at 

* Plate 24 furnishes a sample of ever-varied and almost 
continuous mixtiform composition, the genuine aralo-grot- 
tesque, 











which he had priced it to the Museum. But to re- 
turn to my immediate complaint. Surely the Trus- 
tees might find some one or other in whom they 
might repose confidence ; if only to the extent of 
100/. it would be better than nothing. If not, why 
does the nation pay for a man of knowledge, taste, 
and judgment, as curator of the print collection? a 
mere porter, giving security, would do as well. The 
present custodier is known to be sensitively anxious 
for the reputation of the collection. He has of late 
been in an indifferent state of health, and, I verily 
believe, from causes that ought not to have arisen. 
I shall no further allude to this than to appeal to 
every collector and amateur in the kingdom who 
knew the Rembrandt collection in the time of Mr. 
Ottley, Mr. Smith, and before, and who ‘knows it 
now, whether the labour which the present officer 
has, voluntarily and ex amore, imposed upon himself, 
has not, incalculably, increased its value. I trust he 
may be long preserved to us. Had we at this time 
to seek a successor, I think it would be difficult to 
find a single person whose avocations or station would 
admit of his taking the situation, and who has the 
requisite knowledge and judgment. As the things 
here complained of arise from the single circumstance 
that no one of the acting Trustees of the British 
Museum happens to have the slightest taste or pre- 
dilection for the class of Art in question, they can 
only hope to be amended by the animadversions of 
the press, and I address myself to you as most influ« 
ential on subjects of this nature. 
Iam, &c. A. B. 
December 1844. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Musical Journeys in Germany and in Italy. Studies 
en Beethoven, Gluck, and Weber. Miscellanies and 
Romances—[ Voyage Musical en Allemagne, §c.] 
By Hector Berlioz. 2 vols. Paris, Labitte; 
London, Jeffs. 

A more notable example of self-occupation could 

not be found among the confessions of poets, or the 

memoirs of artists, than is contained in these odd 
volumes. They are neither so much a recital of ad- 

ventures, nor a description of places visited, as a 

self-panegyric—according to the favourite fashion of 

M. Berlioz—instrumented in a florid and eccentric 

style. Atan early stage of his pilgrimage, our author 

settles his plan of operations. Adverting to certain 
honours and compliments paid to him at Stuttgart, 
he observes :— 

“T should not really be wanting in modesty were 
I to repeat what some of the musicians said to me 
that evening and on following days. Besides, why 
should not one want modesty? To hinder the growl- 
ing of certain chained mastiffs who are eager to bite 
every one ranging at liberty past their kennel? Truly, 
that is not worth the trouble of employing old pla- 
titudes and of acting a farce which deceives nobody. 
Real modesty would consist not only in refraining 
from talking about one’s self, but in not making one’s 
self talked about; in a word, in doing nothing to 
attract public attention,—neither saying, nor writing, 
nor doing anything: in hiding one’s self—in not 
living !” 

M. Berlioz does not profess more than he performs. 
Strong in the faith of his own definition, he gives the 
world eight hundred pages, with little exception de- 
voted to himself. Of course, he takes for granted 
that all Paris knows the history of his life and artistic 
career; so that here and there a lacune presents itself, 
which, for the English public, it may be desi 
to fill up. Indeed, without a portrait by way of 
frontispiece, any notice of these * Musical Journeys’ 
would be unintelligible. 

No one who has been present at any of the musi- 
cal celebrations in Paris for the last ten years, can 
have failed to remark among the hirsute visages, 
the Middle-Age heads, and the dramatically-bared 
throats of the professional and critical fraternity,—a 
bright, keen, sparkling face, with sharp and well formed 
features framed by a profusion of brown hair, yet not 
exactly tricked out or trimmed according to the pro- 
fessional vagaries of the time: its wearer about thirty- 
five years old. That is M. Berlioz, the husband of an 
English favourite of the Parisians—Miss Smithson, 
whose tragic acting is still talked of approvingly by 
a public professing to find our dramatic artists 
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oui apna more refined than so many Ojibbe- 
ways. He was educated for the surgical profession, 
but had not proceeded far with the scalpel, before he 
perceived that it was not with that implement he 
was to “ cut his bright way through” to renown. He 
had literary and musical volitions, and these he was 
resolved to turn toaccount. He knewa little of the 
guitar, and next to nothing of the works of any com- 
— but determined to compete for the Academical 
holarship in the gift of the Institute, which insures 
the means of study at Rome for a considerable period. 
Nothing, to believe himself, could or ean still be 
more unfair or foolishly inefficient than the awards of 
the learned body: whence (?) it fell out that his 
*Sardanapalus’ was the elected work of the year 
1830; and that the zov orw, which Genius only 
needs to move the world, was granted to him. M. 
Berlioz had already made himself remarkable by an 
unmeasured freedom of language and criticism: 
shaping his life and his fancies after the fashion of 
Young France, which was, just then, in the heyday 
of its crusade against every established canon of taste, 
composition and purpose in Art. To Rome he went, 
and came back, he tells us, little the wiser for the 
journey: but with one or two strangeand incomprehen- 
sible works in his portfolio, which he protested to the 
world were so m»ay musical evangeles of a new epoch. 
And, to do justice to his indomitable patience, on 
these he staked his fortunes. While waiting for op- 
portunities for a hearing, he never ceased to keep his 
name alive in Paris, by pouring out brilliant and para- 
doxical abuse of the great masters of German and 
Italian music—Beethoven excepted; while, as in- 
cessantly, he flattered the ear of his own public, and 
likewise gave utterance to the few real sympathies he 
has ever professed, by citing the old French opera 
writers as the masters and models whom, and not the 
Haydns, and Jomellis, and Mozarts, and Cimarosas, 
it was worth while to study. Meanwhile, one by one, 
at wide intervals, his overtures and symphonies were 
produced. There has hardly been to this day any 
great difference of opinion among musicians concern- 
ing these works. The designs, when stripped of much 
eccentric parade, are agreed to be poor and meagre ; 
the new orchestral effects, on which the composer seems 
to have risked his reputation as an inventor, baroque 
rather than beautiful. We have talked with artists and 
with amateurs, and all were unanimous, both as re- 
gards the perseverance of the author and his intrinsic 
claims,—maintained, let us insist, as much by the 
journalist's pen as the conductor’s baton. In fine, by 
dint of abusing those who did not believe in him, 
writing spirited ¢irades in honour of his few divinities, 
venting repartees of a fearless and mordant causticity, 
and, above all, resolving that no drawback or diffi- 
culty should prevent “his Thaumaturgus” from 
seeing the light, M. Berlioz has, at last, wearied, 
entertained, and frightened the Parisian world into 
accepting him as an original musical thinker and 
composer. A reputation for social brilliancy and 
wild enthusiasm; a disposition to consort with the 
highest order of minds, in place of confining himself 
to the mere technical companionship of the orchestra 
and green-room, have, deservedly, done their part in 
achieving this result. After having, in some sort, 
established himself at home, the next thing was to 
get recognized abroad ; to which end he undertook 
the musical tour in Germany. Of this we have here 
full—somewhat too full—particulars. 

Without some such preliminary statement of the 
author's random yet resolute habits of speech and 
determination, the reader might not believe in this 
book as the production of a sound mind. Such “ pen- 
cillings” have rarely been put forth,—done, apparently, 
with the coarse red chalk, with which M. Berlioz cor- 
rects the orchestral copies of his works,—especially 
when he has to speak of those who received his con- 
cert-propositions coolly. Herr Guhr, for instance, 
the leader of the Frankfort orchestra, is “ shown up” 
to be a swearer as luxuriant as Walter Scott’s Capt. 
Gofte in ‘The Pirate.’ It is true, that a few pages 
later, M. Berlioz makes a lame apology for this, on 
the score ofits being a pleasantry— 

Poison in jest ; no offence i’ the world! 
It strikes us, however, that there is more than 
“poisoning in jest” in these journeys and miscel- 
lanies :—witness the “ Musical Astronomy” which de- 
scribes the rise, progress, caprices and fall of a tenor 
singer, with references too pointed to escape the 








notice of all who know anything of the Paris 4cadé- 
mie Royale,—the causes adduced by the astronomer’s 
friends for failure of his opera, ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
and the present attitude of M. Duprez, with respect 
to the management and public of the Rue Lepel- 
letier. 

To return to the German musical journey—M. 
Berlioz does not trouble the world with what he 
heard; but with what he did. The coil he keeps up 
about harps, cymbals, ophicleides, bassi claroni, 
corni inglesi, and other out-lying instruments, is 
amusing,—but it seems part of his system to acquire 
notoriety by making a noise ; and truly, as no grea 
composer before him ever conceived these rare and 
unmanageable hors d’cuvres essentials,—he is so far 
original. The Stuttgart orchestra enchanted him by 
its reading at sight—the Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen (whose name is well known in musical 
circles) by his warm reception,—and Dr. Mendels- 
sohn by a cordial note of welcome, recurring to old 
days at Rome, which M. Berlioz publishes, with a 
charming frankness. The French might have ex- 
pected some of the traveller’s lights on the vocal 
music of Sebastian Bach, nowhere to be heard so 
perfectly as at Leipsic and Berlin—but, instead of 
these, they have plenty touching the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet? Symphony—and a Requiem, which its author 
believes to be more terribly awakening than any 
prior setting of that fine Catholic service. At Bruns- 
wick M. Berlioz was enraptured with the musical 
honours paid him by its hearty and hospitable towns- 
folk; at Berlin, dazzled with his own indomitable 
courage, at dragging one of his difficult works 
through without due rehearsal. Save a few words 
concerning the operas of Herr Wagner, at Dresden, 
and an extravagant lamentation over the missing 
to hear Graun’s * Tod Jesu,’ at Berlin, there is little 
criticism—as little trace of research. In short, 
after some acquaintance with the distinctive musical 
features of most of the capitals touched upon, we 
will venture to say, that the student will get more 
insight into their present condition from Burney’s 
tour published some sixty years since, than from the 
record of a recent progress, made by one who is con- 
sidered to rank high among French critics. Not a 
word is to be found concerning the Liedertafel 
societies, which constitute so unique a feature in the 
music of North Germany, and from which the most 
egotistic of maestri di capella could hardly escape. 
Not a word as regards the excellent and healthy 
condition of its chamber music. Not a word (above 
all), intimating the slightest appreciation of that 
sympathy among a German audience, which is as 
different from French outery or English nonchalance 
as the sun of noon-day from the flare of a gas-lamp, 
or the heaviness of a November fog. A few notices 
of stage singers—the weakest side of German music 
—are all that break the perpetual disquisition on 
harps and bass tubas, and the chronicles of the 
failure of ‘Queen Mab’ here, or the success of 
‘Harold’ there! 

The Italian journey will be found more amusing 
by the general reader, because less musical, and 
relating to the career of M. Berlioz when he 
was less famous. He describes, it is true, with a 
minuteness as bitter as it is elaborate, the grave 
absurdities of the Academical election,—to which he 
owes his present position. These institutions, we 
fear, are pretty much the same everywhere, from an 
Edinburgh University toa Milan Conservatorio. Then 
he narrates, with a sort of grotesque vigour, a sea- 
storm on his way from Marscilles to Leghorn. He 
confides to us—willing (to do him justice) to turn 
the laugh against himself—how weary of “ that in- 
supportable Rome,” and, piqued by a piece of 
Parisian scandal, he resolved to throw up his scho- 
larship, and to return home, in the disguise of a 
fille de chambre,—how he actually provided himself 
with the costume, and escaped as far as Nice; at 
which point, Common-sense came to his aid. He 
writes con gusto of the Abruzzi, obviously conceiving 
himself a sort of musical Rosa—fine fellow in pro- 
portion us he was able to fraternize with the ruffians 
and shepherds of the district. He gives, also, a 
moving nouvellette touching a young painter and a 
contadina, and then, by way of close, declares that 
it is not true. Both facts and fictions are thrown 
off with a sort of comic dignity and picturesque 
self-importance which are truly curious as a study. 








But we will afford the reader a glimpse of M. Berlioz 
in the least extravagant of his masquerade dresses_. 
namely, as a musical chronicler. In the following 
passage, too, we have more realities and fewer agonies 
of admiration or indignation than are habitual to our 
tourist. 

“ I was present,” says he, “on the day of the King’s 
birthday, at a solemn mass, with grand orchestra and 
chorus, for which our ambassador, M. St. Aulaire 
had engaged the best artists of Rome. A large am. 
phitheatre, erected in front of the organ (in the 

‘apella Sistina), was filled by sixty performers. They 
began by tuning with as much noise as if they had 
been in a theatre, the pitch of the organ being much 
too low and rendering its approximation with the or- 
chestra impossible. Only one remedy was possible— 
to dispense with the organ; but this the performer 
did not enter into: play his part he would. However 
lacerated thereby might be the ears of his listeners, 
the good man was resolved to earn his money; and 
he did earn it, for never in my life have I laughed 
so heartily. Following the praiseworthy fashion of 
the Italian organists, he would only employ, through- 
out the entire ceremony, the shrill stops. The or- 
chestra, stronger than this noise of little flutes, dis- 
guised it well enough during the ¢uééi, but when the 
mass of instruments broke off short with a chord 
followed by a pause, the organ—the sound of which, 
as every one knows, drags a little, and cannot be 
silenced as peremptorily as the other instruments— 
came to our open hearing, with a chord a quarter of 
a note below the orchestra, producing thus a groan 
the most lugubriously comical that can be imagined. 
During the intervals oecupied by the plain chant of 
the Priests, the performers, incapable of bridling 
their ‘noble rage,’ preluded boldly all at atime with 
incredible sang froid. The flute vented scales in p, 
the horn blew a bold flourish in B flat, the violins 
entertained themselves with amiable cadences and 
dainty flourishes, and the bassoon, pufling with im- 
portance, snored out deep notes and made its great 
keys rattle, while the gambols of the organ gave the 
crowning brilliancy to this unheard-of concert, worthy 
ofCallot. Andall this passed in presence of an assembly 
of civilized men, the Ambassador of France, the Direc- 
tor of the Academy, a numerous body of Priests and 
Cardinals, and a gathering of artists of all nations, 
As to the music, it was worthy of the execution, 
Cavatinas with crescendi, cabalettas, cadences, and 
roulades,—a deed without a name—a monster of the 
composite order, of which a phrase by Vaccai formed 
the head, scraps by Pacini the limbs, and ballet music 
by Gallemberg the head and the tail. Inmagine, 
too, by way of completing the picture, the soli of this 
strange sacred music sung in a soprano voice bya 
burly gentleman, whose rubicund face was garnished 
with an enormous pair of black whiskers! * * I have 
often heard, in the other churches. the overtures to 
the Barbiére, the Cenerentola, and the Otello. * * 
The music of the theatres—as dramatic as that of 
the churches is religious—is in the same state of 
splendour: the same invention, the same purity of 
forms, the same elevation, the same charm of style, 
the same depth of thought. * * The choruses are 
one degree beneath those of the Opéra Comique for 
unity, intonation, and spirit. The orchestra—almost 
as imposing and formidable as the army of the Prince 
de Monaco—possesses, without exception, all the 
qualities one calls defects, At the Teatro Valle, a8 
at that of Apollo, the dimensions of which equal the 
Grand Opera at Paris (?), the violoncellos are—one 
in number, which one exercises the trade of watch- 
maker, more prosperous than one of his comrades, 
who is a chair-mender. At Rome, the word ‘Sym 
phony,’ as also * Overture,’ is only employed to de- 
signate a sort of noise which the theatrical orchestras 
make before the curtain rises, and to which no one 
pays attention. A learned Abate of the Sistine 
Chapel said one day to M. Mendelssohn, * that some 
one had been speaking to him of a young man of 
great promise, who was called Mozart.’ It is true, 
that this worthy ecclesiastic communicated rarely 
with the people of the world, and had occupied his 
life exclusively over the works of Palestrina.” * * 

The deceased Abate Baini is most probably the 
person here meant. Now, not to dwell upon the 
obvious tone of exaggeration pervading the above 
paragraph, the Abate’s ignorance could be matched 
by specimens gathered in the critics’ box at the 
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Parisian Conservatoire—from talkers about Handel, 
who had never heard of his ‘ Israel’—from fanatics 
for Beethoven, who could mistake a piano-forte 
trio by Pixis for one of their idol’s trios, and lavish 
raptures accordingly. — This, however, is but an un- 
satisfactory mode of judging. Were a tourist to 
record the circumstance that two distinguished in- 
dividuals, who have lived in literary London since the 
century began, were heard not long since gravely to 
ask, * Who a Mr. Landor was ?” would the question 
establish the fact, that Mr. Landor was not known to 
the literary world of London? The critic, too, must 
point out an obvious unfairness on the part of M. 
Berlioz, who declares it is of no use to go to Italy 
even to study the vocal art, seeing that the great 
singers are no longer there, having. fixed them- 
selves, and ‘made their reputations in Paris, At 
the time he was at Rome, six out of the seven he 
specifies had never crossed the Alps: Pasta was in 
full glory at Milan; Duprez working his way up in 
the South; Pisaroni not extinct; David still to be 
heard. But it was easier to scramble about in the 
Abruzzi, we concede, than to go in quest of instruction. 
The retouching of these journals has probably led 
to confusion, as well as to exaggeration. One passage 
more may be translated :+— 

“JT remarked only at Rome,” continues M. Ber- 
lioz, “ a sort of popular instrumental music, which I 
am strongly disposed to regard as a relic of antiquity ; 
I mean the pifferari. These are the vagabond musi- 
cians, who, towards the approach of Christmas, come 
down from the mountains in parties of four to six, 
and, armed with musettes (bagpipes) and pifferi (a 
sort of hautbois), give their pious concerts betore the 
images of the Madonna. They are, for the most part, 
covered with huge mantles of brown cloth, and wear 
the brigand’s pointed hat; their whole appearance 
has a certain mystic wildness full of originality. I 
have passed whole hours in watching them in the 
streets of Rome, with their heads inclined on their 
shoulders, and their bright eyes fixed on Our 
Lady, very nearly as moveless as the image they 
were adoring. The musette, seconded by a great 
pifero playing the bass, makes a harmony of two 
or three notes, based on which a double piffero of 
moderate length executes a melody;—then, above 
all this, two or three very short little pifferi, played 
by children from twelve to fifteen years old, indulge 
in a variety of trills and cadences, smothering the 
rustic tune under a deluge of queer ornaments. After 
agay and cheerful burthen, frequently repeated, a 
slow, grave prayer, of an entirely patriarchal charac- 
ter, worthily terminates the sprightly symphony. 
When near, the sound is so strong that it is rather 
hard to endure; but from a distance, this singular 
orchestra produces a delicious, touching, poetical 
effect, which must impress even the least susceptible. 
Ihave heard these pifferari at home, and if I found 
them remarkable at Rome, how much the more vivid 
was my emotion among the wild mountains of the 
Abruzzi. * * The volcanic rocks, the black forests 
of pines, formed the natural scenery for this primi- 
tive music; and when to this was joined the appear- 
ance of one of those monuments of an elder world, 
known by the name of a Cyclopean wall, and of 
some shepherds clad in rude sheepskins, the fleece 
preserved entire (as with the Sabine shepherds), I 
could fancy myself living in the times of Evander 
the Arcadian, the generous host of A=neas, 

Pater infelix Pallantis pueri.” 

M. Berlioz might have added,—only he disdains 
Roman music and Roman research,—that in the 
melodies of the pifferari may be traced the germ of 
those old Italian measures which Corelli employed 
with such success, and Handel copied. The Pastorale, 
the Siciliana, nay, and the brisker Giga, have always 
seemed to us referable to this antique music. A good 
treatise is sadly wanted on the primal forms of 
melody, and it would not have been irrational to 
expect it from one who so notoriously looks on the 
picturesque side of Music as M. Berlioz. But, in- 
stead of this, we have an ostentatious catalogue of the 
very little he did while a resident of the Villa 
Medici. 

_We need not devote much time to the miscella- 
nies which make up these volumes. ‘The nine chap- 
ters on the nine Symphonies of Beethoven, strike 
usas alike pretentious and flimsy ; nor do we imagine 
that because Weber's ‘ Der Freyschiitz’ was executed 





at L’ Académie, with recitatives added by our author, 
musical students will universal!y join with him in 
considering the work its master’s finest opera, in 
place of the ‘Euryanthe,’ or the ‘Oberon.’ The 
‘Remembrances of a French Opera-goer’ are di- 
verting, as another instance of self-admiration. M. 
Berlioz tells us therein how, by judicious excla- 
mations shouted from the parterre, he maintained 
the cause of Music in its original form; a con- 
sistent prelude, by the way, to his arrangements of 
Weber’s melodrama, just alluded to! The chap- 
ters on the system of Gluck strike us as the most 
sensible part of the book, because there is nothing 
new in them. For the rest, remembering pretty well 
the tone of M. Berlioz’s avowed critical writings for 
the last eight years, we could point out inconsisten- 
cies, contradictions, partialities, and personalities by 
the score; too numerous, indeed, to be allowed to 
pass on our author's favourite plea of jest and irony. 
But we would rather close this notice. We desire 
to part from M. Berlioz in good humour; and what- 
ever our literary judgment may find it a duty to say 
of his literary efforts, he may be assured that, should 
he ever bend his steps to London, to seek for harps 
and hearers, cymbals and sympathy, our musical ears 
shall be open to his pretensions in as friendly a spirit 
as if he had not put forth so outrageous a manifesto 
of vanity as the work we here take leave of. 





Music 1x Parts.—The performances of last week in 
Paris, offer ample matter for comment, even to those 
who are personally unable to report on them. ‘Marie 
Stuart’ was produced as promised, at L’ Académie 
Royale. The music of this opera, by M. Niedermayer, 
seems to be generally admitted as more dramatic and 
pleasing, than that of his ill-starred ‘ Stradella,’ though 
from the tone of remark current we can hardly augur 
for it a long, or a profitable success. The libretto, 
by M. Theodore Anne, some add for M. Léon. Pillet 
(since in France theatrical managers are forbidden by 
Government ordinance to be their own authors)—is 
described as partaking of the nature of a chronicle 
rather than a story with a beginning, middle, and end. 
To its treatment the journalists object,—some on 
those narrow principles which end in the exhaustion, 
and finally the destruction of Art. Their perpetual 
demand that each new work shall include the same 
order of effectsas its predecessor, is at once a libel on 
public feeling and a trammel on invention. But 
* Marie Stuart’ seems bad of its kind: because written 
per receipt, for the largest possible display of Madame 
Stoltz:—and never, we must observe, was lady less 
qualified by physique to personate the Queen of Scots. 
That, however, has little to do with the question: 
the present is unhappily, not the first case of manage- 
ment or music perilled by the exactions of a prima 
donna, Every one recollects how low even a Catalani 
—and beside her Madame Stoltz is but a quail to a 
nightingale—brought our Italian theatre by her over- 
weening caprices. All such subversions of pedestal 
and statue, creative mind and executant, seriously 
damage Art, and are therefore not to be passed over 
without protest and reproof. The new singer, M. 
Gardoni, has pleased; his voice is said to be sweet, 
and sufficient ; his method good. He is compared 
with Mario, but pronounced immature and inferior. 
If this character be just, he will hardly supplant M. 
Duprez. Even withthe Parisians—the most fickle and 
ungenerous of all publics—the singer will long carry 
away the palm from the voice. 

A performance calling for comment has also 
taken place at L’Opéra Comique. This has been the 
revival of M. Catel’s ‘ Wallace,’ the /ibretto of which 
has been re-arranged by M. de Saint Georges—and 
the music retouched and added to by M. Boulanger. 
On the first part of the process, a few words may 
be ventured. Whether the matter in hand be a 
tragedy by Massinger, or an oratorio by Handel, 
we have never forborne to raise our voices against 
the tamperers and would-be-improvers :—holding 
that before we can consent to have an old play 
remodelled, we must be satisfied that the artificer 
is a Shakspeare, and that a Mozart alone can 
be allowed to put additional accompaniments to 
4 ‘Messiah.’ But, with an opera-bvok, the case 
is somewhat different. The text is, paradoxical as 
the assertion may seem, at once an unimportant 
and consequential part of the whole work. Much 
beautiful music is inevitably lost to the world, by the 





Mezentian process which has chained it to dead lan- 
guage—persons having been often employed ignorant 
of musical construction, and unable to unite poetry 
with the requisite forms and dramatic effects. Even 
Weber's fire and passion, and fancifully sweet melody 
—to give a signal instance,—have been unable to raise 
his ‘ Euryanthe’ from the dullness entailed upon 
it by the complexity of Madame Von Chezy, and 
the prudery of the Vienna morals, which insisted on 
a mitigation of the story of ‘Cymbeline.’ Now, 
could a dramatist, more skilful than a German lady, 
restore the tale to something like its original condi- 
tion, preserving the musical situations intact, and 
doing no violence to the composer’s paintings of 
emotion (which, at best, can amount but to broad 
expressions of Grief—Fear—Rapture—Suspense— 
Horror—the nicer shades of, and heightenings of each, 
being dependent on the poet and the executant), we 
hold that the service done to Weber’s memory and 
the public might justify the experiment. Such a task, 
though difficult, and requiring the utmost delicacy, 
is not impossible: it demands, in fine, an operatic 
Shakspeare to come after a Von Chezy; or—to illus- 
trate from ‘Wallace,’—a St. Georges after a Fontanes, 
the original librettist, av unromantic stage contriver 
and dull writer for music. Let us—to avoid possible 
misapprehension—insist that such a process, when 
practicable, has nothing in common with the dislo- 
cating system of patching out one musical work by aid 
of another—or of the adding new instruments to old 
scores. The music must be left in its integrity—other- 
wise, endless confusion would be the result. While 
speculating on what would be possible, we are warned 
from even recommending such a measure as advisable 
—by observing that in the case of * Wallace,’ new 
accompaniments and new pieces of music have been 
added, by M. Boulanger, which must assort with the 
original as oddly as would a chapel built in the 
Kiosque style, if patched on to Servandoni’s French- 
Italian master-piece—the church of St. Sulpice. 

M. Kastner's biblical opera, as he calls it, ‘Le 
Dernier Roi de Juda,’ has been performed, apparently 
with but moderate success. 





A rumour is current that one of the first novelties 
produced at Exeter Hall, will be an oratorio by the 
Chevalier Neukomm. The composer, we believe, is in 
London, and due preparations in progress. Another 
opera by Messrs. Bunn and Balfe is talked of for 
Drury Lane, to be produced for Madame Thillon. 
Some intermediate work, however, we should imagine, 
will be found necessary ; if not for the audience's 
pleasure, for the sake of the singers, At present, the 
only thing to vary the nightly routine of performance, is 
the appearance of M. and Mdme. Finait, from Madrid, 
a pair of dancers who came out some weeks ago with 
not very brilliant success. On a French stage, they 
would not be considered as more than third—here, 
even, they are far from being first-rate. Wehave heard 
that the cantatrice selected to replace Madame Per- 
siani at the Italian Opera house is—it will hardly be 
guessed—Madame Castellan!—a singer, not out of 
her pupilage,—an actress who has yet to learn her 
profession:—and this in place of the most consum- 
mate vocalist of Italy, whose powers, too, from their 
peculiar quality, are likely to remain for some years 
in their present state—the artiste, beyond every 
other, whom it answered to present alternately with 
Madame Grisi, owing to their difference of styles! In 
July last, Madame Castellan was by no means equal 
as a singer to Mdlle. Molteni—who was here, it will 
be recollected, to perform the Adalgisas and Donna 
Elviras, to her two more distinguished country- 
women, Ifthe report be true, the dilution of what 
was once the most disiinguished company ever 
gathered together, proceeds even more rapidly than 
we foretold:—Madame Grisi and Lablache being 
the only first-class artists left us. The subscribers, 
who are too apt to murmur when no redress is pos- 
sible, should look to these affairs in good time. 














MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 2.—A letter was 
read from M. Peltier, giving an account of a whirl- 
wind and storm at Chatenay, in 1839, which, like that 
which took place recently at Cette, he attributes to 
electricity _MM. Lemasson and Dupré informed 
the Academy that they had made a discovery of the 
means of disinfecting and preserving meat and other 
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alimentary substances by the oxide of carbon.—A 
paper, containing an account of some experiments on 
decapitated persons, was received from M. Bonnafont, 
surgeon-major of the army. M. Bonnafont states 
that, being at Algiers in 1832, he read in a journal 
that a surgeon named Wilson had affirmed, as the 
result of his experiments, that, in the head of a 
decapitated person, the sense of hearing retained its 
power for a minute and a half. Wishing to put this 
assertion to the test, M. Bonnafont took advantage 
of two executionsto try the experiment.—* Assisted,” 
he says, “ by the late Sub-Intendant de Falloy, who 
was desirous of taking part in the experiment, I had 
a stool placed near the instrument of death, and upon 
it a vessel filled with pounded plaister. Immediately 
after the first execution, which was performed with 
remarkable celerity, the executioner took the head, 
and placed the bleeding part upon the plaister, so as 
to prevent the further flowing of blood. I ther placed 
my mouth to the ear of the decapitated Arab, and 
called him by name, whilst M. de Falloy watched 
the eyes. In vain did I shout for a minute anda 
half; neither the eyes nor any of the features showed 
that the hearing retained the slightest degree of 
sensibility. The same experiment was repeated at 
the second execution with a speaking-trumpet, and 
with the same result.” M. Bonnafont concludes by 
stating that, after the complete separation of the 
head from the body, there must be, if not instant 
death, so great a syncope that death arrives with- 
out any of the senses retaining the slightest degree 
of force. 

Society of Antiquaries.—The Society of Antiquaries should 
be thankful for your exposure of the gross misappropriation 
of their funds by the voters for the 300/. grant to Mr. Carlisle, 
for ajob which thousands of equally competent persons would 
have done for 25/.; but your readers may draw a wrong in- 
ference from the wording of the paragraph. The persons 
who were canvassed and brought up on this occasion, were 
in point of fact those who take no interest in the Society. 
* * The body of the Society knew nothing of the affair, and 
were thus unable to counteract the ** backstairs —— 


British Enterprise.—Some curious particulars are 
given, in a Montevideo journal, of a British enterprise, 
one of whose remarkable features isa ship sailing ona 
level of 18,000 feet above the sea. In 1826, says the 
account in question, Messrs. Rundell & Bridge, the 
London jewellers, purchased the gold minesofTipuani, 
and the emerald mines of Lllimani, and sent over Mr. 
Page as their agent. These mines are situate on the 
banks of the Lake Chiquito, 248 English miles long, 
150 in breadth, and hitherto unfathomed in many 
parts. Inthe neighbourhood of Tipuani, are other 
productive mines, belonging to General O’Brien and 
an Englishman of the name of Begg. The only 
vegetable produce of the district is a species of red 
potato called chusma,and a few nutritious plants ; but 
to the east of the Lake, at Copacasana and in the val- 
lies of the Bolivia, are cultivated maize, barley, and 
fruit-bearing trees. The difficulty of feeding, from their 
own scanty region, the large body of Indians working 
in the mines suggested the idea of building a vessel for 
the navigation of the lake; and General O’Brien, 
and Messrs. Page and Begg determined to make the 
attempt. Mr. Page purchased an old brig, in the port 
of Arica, stripped her of heranchors, sails, and rigging ; 
and succeeded, with extreme difficulty, in conveying 
the hull to the mouth of the Apolobambo, whose 
waters full into the Chiquito Lake. Thither he 
brought workmen from Arica, built stocks, and after 
two years of painful and unceasing labour, succeeded 
in launching his vessel on the Lake, arid opening a 
regular communication with the produce of the vallies 
ef the Bolivia. The brig is well found in all things— 
save for her want of anchors, which it has been im- 
possible to carry to such a height. General O’Brien 
and Mr. Begg are reported to have executed other 
works of a boldness not less surprising. They have 
transported a steam-engine across the Cordilleras— 
dug, through the metalliferous hills of Lacaycota, a 
canal 2,000 feet in length, traversed by nine locks, 
and laid down a railroad at its extremity, for the 
conveyance of their ore. In this Lake Chiquito 
is the island of Titicaca, assigned by tradition as 
the cradle of the earliest Peruvian civilization, and 
the sacred burial-place of the ancient kings of the 
country. 

Roman Antiquities.—There was lately discovered 
near Lilly-horn, in the parish of Bisley, in this county, 
an extensive range of Roman chambers, whose com- 








munications with each other were distinctly marked, 
and which, in part, exhibited the supports and bases 
of tesselated floors. ‘They were bounded on one side 
by a wall of great thickness, but the limits of the 
whole have not yet been ascertained. There were 
various sorts of ancient brickwork, &c.; and there 
were picked up many fragments of red and coloured 
glazed pottery, having various figures on them, antique 
glass, many little implements, such as tweezers, &c., 
a quantity of stags’, sheep, and other bones, and two 
perfectly-defined sacrificing knives. On the outside 
of the wall, not more than six inches below the sur- 
face, was a round earthen pot, almost fitting a globe 
of metal, which was, in fact, a concretion of coins, to 
the number of 1,228. Some of these are preserved 
in the state of cohesion they were found in, and the 
whole form a complete series of second and third 
brass, mostly in the best preservation, from the reigns 
of Valerian to Allectus inclusive, comprehending the 
Roman British Emperors, or usurpers, or at least 
those who are not usually reckoned in the Imperial 
list. — Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

Singular Discovery.—Y esterday morning [Thurs- 
day] as some men were employed digging for the 
purpose of forming a new sewer in the New North- 
road, Hoxton, they discovered, at a depth of about 
20 feet below the surface of the ground, a remarkable 
Roman structure. The first presentiment they had 
of approaching something wonderful was to find 
themselves standing upon a hard flat surface, instead 
of the usual rough earth and stone. The fact was 
immediately communicated to the surveyor, who, in 
company with about a dozen men, repaired to the 
spot. After some little delay, it was determined that 
the tiles, &c., should be taken up, and for that pur- 
pose six men were selected to descend, who, after 
some considerable delay, succeeded in raising several 
large pieces of stone and tile, underneath which was 
discovered a small cellar or vault, the dimensions of 
which were 3 feet in length by 2 ft. in width, and 5 ft. 
7 inches in depth, strongly tiled throughout. Several 
small vessels of earthenware were found, as also a 
small urn, supposed to be of gold. The excavation 
was immediately covered over, and men placed to 
guard it until this day, when it is expected some de- 
termination will be come to by the parochial authori- 
ties. A more wonderful specimen of ancient Roman 
architecture has never been discovered, and a view 
would amply repay the exertion of a journey thither. 
— Times. 

The Kingfisher’s Nest.—Of the various materials 
and modes adopted by birds in the construction of 
their nests, those of the kingfisher are perhaps the 
least understood. The bird is found everywhere 
throughout Europe, and its brilliant plumage strongly 
contrasts with the little show made by most of the 
feathered tribes in this country. What early writers 
tell us of the kingfisher is so mixed up with the fabu- 
lous and ridiculous, that little reliance can be placed 
upon their accounts, Pliny says, “ Their nests are 
wonderful—it is not discovered of what they are 
formed ; some think of prickly backbones, since they 
live upon fish.’ Bewick mentions that he had a 
kingfisher’s nest with six eggs, “ which resembled 
that of a chaffinch; it was made entirely of fish-bones, 
cemented together witha brown glutinous substance.” 
He also relates Dr. Heysham’s account of a boy find- 
ing a kingfisher’s eggs in a hole “ half a yard in length; 
at the end of it the eggs, which were six in number, 
were placed upon the bare mould, there being not 
the slightest appearance of a nest.’””’, My own know- 
ledge of the kingfisher’s nest is somewhat different 
from the above. I have found them in holes; but 


the eggs were not on the bare earth, but placed on a | 


bed of very fine particles of fish-bones, not cemented 
together, but loose, and just hollowed out a little in 
order to receive the eggs. Part of one of those nests 
is now before me, which is very friable. It contained 
six eggs—the usual number of this interesting bird. 
The eggs are of a very delicate white, and are much 
like polished marble. It may be interesting to know 
how the bird procures these small fragments of fish- 
bones to form its nest. They are evidently the pellets 
which these birds disgorge after eating fish, in the 
same way that owls and other birds bring up the fur 
and feathers of their prey in small balls; those of the 
kingfisher have often been found, in places which they 
frequent, of an oval shape about the size of a small 
acorn. It is probable, however, that the small frag- 


ments are only those disgorged during the time of 
incubation. This corresponds with the boy's sto 
already noticed, as well as with the statement of a 
writer in the ‘ Museum of Animated Nature,’ who 
observes, that the “ kingfisher recasts the indigestible 
parts of its food ; a circle of these rejectaria surrounds 
the eggs, and after the young are hatched is greatly 
increased ; and hence has arisen the supposition that 
of pellets of fish-bones the nest is composed. This 
might induce the idea that after all that has been 
said of the ‘ kingfisher’s wonderful nest,’ it consisted 
merely of a few ejected pellets surrounding the eggs, 
which were placed on the bare ground.” This, 
however, as already mentioned, is not the case ; for 
the cavity or nest is as nicely lined with fine particles 
of bones, as the nests of other birds are with softer 
materials, The ordure of the brood may cause the 
bony fragments to adhere together ; and so may have 
given rise to the old notion that the nest of the king. 
fisher was composed of bones cemented together, 
| Although this bird prefers for its nest some place 
| seldom disturbed, except by the patient angler, I 
have found the kingfisher in a sand bank a quarter 
of a mile from a brook, in the act of digging or boring 
a hole for its nest, which is usually about an arm’s 
length. Bewick seems to credit the idea that fre- 
quently the hole which leads to the nest is under 
water ; but those who are acquainted with the habits 
of the kingfisher know, that though it darts into the 
water after its prey, it never enters the water like 
other water-birds. Perhaps the best way to ascertain 
if it lines its nest with bones before incubation, is 
to examine a nest when the bird begins to lay.— 
J. Wighton.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


The Continental papers furnish a variety of scien- 
tific records, a few of which we may throw together 
into a paragraph.—In Paris, a discovery has been 
made in a plaster quarry, in the arrondissement of 
St. Denis, of a petrifaction, which is described as an 
Anthropolithe ; and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion having made a communication on the subject to 
the Academy of Sciences, the latter body has ap- 
pointed a commission to examine and report on the 
same.—A traveller in Algiers makes an important 
report of the mineralogical wealth of the sea-coast 
lands in the province of Oran. On the slope of one 
of the mountains, which form the southern barrier 
of this portion of the shore, he has seen, he says, 
magnificent masses of alabaster, of a whitenessand 
beauty excelling those of the Tuscan alabaster ot 
Boltera. Not far distant are rich mines of mineral 
salt. On the side of Orléanville and Ténez are de- 
posits of lenticular iron and sulphurated copper; 
while long veins of carbonate of iron and of lead 
show themselves in the fissures of the rocks, and ap- 
pear even above the soil. Finally, the traveller in 
question followed for a space of six thousand metres 
a vein of glance-iron (/er oligiste) of an extent and 
regularity almost unexampled in metallurgical an- 
nals.—From Stockholm, we hear of the discovery, in 
the mountains of Schiangeli, situate in Torneo-Lapp- 
mark, the most northern province of Swedish Lap- 
land, of a rich mine of copper, whose veins are nearly 
on the surface, extending over a space of about 
seventy-two thousand square fathoms. In the neigh- 
bourhood are vast forests of beech, which would fur 
nish, cheaply and abundantly, the fuel necessary to 
the forges for the working of the metal.—In the north 
of Europe, a project of two centuries’ standing is, it 
is said, on the point of being at length realized, by 
the junction of Lake Saima, in Finland, with the 
Gulf of Finland. The canal uniting them is to be 
sixty verstes in length, (a Russian verste 1s 1,000 
yards,) to commence in the neighbourhood of Wil- 
manstrand, and to enter the Gulf near Wyburg. 
The works will cost eight millions of rubles, and oe- 
cupy fifteen years. The Emperor of Russia has 
approved the project ; and the Bank of 1 inland is 
to advance the money, on certain prescribed terms, 
| —the Finnish government depositing 550,000 siver 
| rubles, as a security, in the Imperial bank. 








To Cornrsroxpents.—F. D. C.—E. U—J.—An Artist 
Y.N. ¥.—J. ¥.—received.—We regret that the Jast para- 
| graph in the Gossip last week, hurried!y translated from 
| the French papers, was full of errors—thus for “ Pi u ia” 

read Wirlembery—“ au” read an—“ Hauschen” reat 
| Iiduschen, 
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RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN. Post 8vo. 


x. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, By 
LORD BYRON. With Gv Vignettes. 8vo. 21s. 


NR en nen, 


Lately published: 


: 

MRS. HOUSTOUN’S YACHT VOYAGE to 
TEXAS and the GULF of MEXICO. Plates. 2 yols. 
Post 8vo. 

Il. 

TWISS'S LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 

ELDON. 
Mt. 
SIR CHARLES BELL on the ANATOMY 


of EXPRESSION. Imperial 8vo. 


Iv. 
LORD MAHON’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vol. 4. 
v. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S EXCURSION 
through the SLAVE STATES. 
VI. 
SIR GARDNER WILKINSON'S MODERN 
UGYPT and THEBES. 2 vols. 8vo. 
vil 
WILLIAM TAYLORS CORRESPON- 
DENCE with ROBERT SOUTHEY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
VIL. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of DR. 
BELL. 3 vols. 8vo. 


ANDREW 


1x. 
HILL'S FIFTY DAYS on BOARD a 
SLAVE SHIP. Feap. 8vo. 
. x. ; 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S LIFE and LET- 
TERS. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 8yo. 
xt. 
SCROPE’S MEMOIRS of LORD SYDEN- 
HAM. Post Svo. 
xi. 
GODLEY’S LETTERS from CANADA and 
the UNITED STATES. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
xIII. 


JESSE'S SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY 
LIFE. Post 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 





IN JANUARY, 1815, 
Printed uniformly with the ‘ WeiirneroN 
DispaTcHeEs,’ 


Vous. IL, IL, & III. or 
LETTERS AND DISPATCHES 


OYr THE 


GREAT DUKE | 


OF 


MARLBOROUGH, 
From 1702 to 1712. 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT WOODSTOCK. 
EDITED BY 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE 
MURRAY, G.C.B. 


“A discovery has recently been made, the 
interest of which it is not possible to overrate. 

“In a house near the town of Woodstock, 
there had been lying for many years certain 
boxes supposed to contain deeds and papers 
appertaining to the Marlborough estates whose 
dust nobody had ever thought of disturbing, and 
the existence of which was unknown to Arch- 
deacon Coxe when he had the ransacking of all 
the documentary stores of Blenheim. ‘These 
boxes have lately been opened and examined, 
and have been found to contain the whole of 
the Correspondence and Dispatches of the Great 
Duke of Marlborough during the eventful period 
of the War of Succession. They form a collec- 
tion very much resembling the compilation of 
Colonel Gurwood.”— Times. 

“ A regular series of the correspondence of 
the first Duke of Marlborough from 1702 to 
1712, has been in existence ever since those 
times; but it is remarkable that access has never 
been had to that original and authentic source 
of information by any of the authors who have 
either published a life of that great man, or have 
written concerning the events in which he bore 
<9 conspicuous and so important a part. 

“The Letters and Dispatches of the Duke, 
together with the letters also, almost equally 
numerous, of his secretary, Mr. Cardonnell, and 
a journal written by his Grace’s chaplain, Dr. 
Hare, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, are con- 
tained in 28 MS. volumes in folio, being the 
same into which the letters were transcribed at 
the time of the originals being dispatched. The 
whole of these volumes, in the exact state in 
which they were found, were placed soon after- 
wards by the Duke of Marlborough in the hands 
of the Editor of this work, with full authority 
for their publication.” —Editor’s Preface. 


Cc 





Joun Mugray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORKS 


Just ready for publication, 


By Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ALES of the NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, and Adventures of the Early Settlers in Ame- 

; from the lauding of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 1620, to the time 
Yeclaration of Independence. By BARBARA HAWES. 
vo. With Frontispiece. (On Thursday next, 







I 
Hints on Life; or, How to Rise in Society. By 
c. B.C. AMICUS. Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece by John 
Leech. (On Saturday next, 
ni. 
A Diary, purporting to be by the Lady Wil- 


ign of Charles T. ; emt bracing z some Passages 
ii ory from 1635 to 16 A New Edition, in 
 Printe I and hound in the style of the Period 
iary refei ( 4t Christmas. 








Amy Herbert. By a “Lady, 
fey. _WELLEAM SEWELL, B.D, of 


w Edit 2 vols, feap. Sve. 


Edited by the 
Sxeter College, Oxford. 
(On Thursday next, 


Vv. 


Modern Cookery, in all its Branches, reduced 
to a System of Rasy Pri ~ For the use of Private Fami- 
nas Receipts, all of which have been 
with the most minute exac’ 
Feap. Svo. ein trated with Woodcats. 
( dt Christmas, 









ies. 


tly md a 
By ELIZA AC TON. 





vi. 
Napoleon: an Epic Poem, in Twelve Books. 
By WILLIAM RICHARD HARRIS. Syo, (Nearly ready. 


vil. 
The ¢ Collegian’s Guide; or, Faithful Pictures of 
exe Li 


Designed fer the Testenciion and Amusement 
th Freshmen and their Friends. By an M.A, of five 
years’ experience of general Society at Oxford, and seven years” 
reflection at Home. Post syo. ( At Christmas, 








vilt. 
The Mother's First Book : 
Made Eas 
MARC! 
Langua 


containing Reading 
and the Spelling-Book, in Two p Parte, By Mrs. 
Author of * Mary's Grammar, ‘Conversations on 
kc. ke, 12mo, with We vodeuts, (Early in January, 







Ix. 


Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 
lated by 8 ARA HW AUSTIN, pneniaee of Ranke’s 
of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 2, ( 


_ Trans- 
* History 
A so vady. 






x. 

Parochialia; or, Church, School, and Parish. 
By the Rev. JouN SANDFORD, M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Wo reester, Hon. Canon of 
Worcester, and Rural Dean. vo. with numerous Woodcuts. 

( Nearly ready. 


Travels in India, and the adjacent Countries, in 
Wend 14a By Capt. LEOPOL D VON ORLICH. Trans- 
lated from the German, by H. EVANS i, LOYD, Esq. 2 vols, 
kyo. with numerous ILlastrations on Wovd. ft. Pa realy. 


Just published: 


Practical Astronomy and Geodesy: including the 
Projections of the : 1 Trigonometry. For 
the use of the R 3} dhurst. By JOHN 
NAKRIEN 3. and R.A. S be “Profes t Mathematics, &c. 
in the In stitution un. Svyo. with numerous Diagrams, !s. bound. 

{ This day. 









XIU 


The Betrothed Lovers: a Milanese Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century: with THE COLUMN OF INFAMY, 
By ALESSANDIRO MANZONI. 3 vols. post 8yo, 31s, 6d, 





xIv. 
On Landed Property and the Economy of Estates. 


Ce rmprehe ondi ng the Relation of L andlord an? Tenant, and the 
Principles ond Fo of 1s: Farm-Buildings, Enek sures, 
Drains, ‘Embar rkinents, other Rural W orks ; Minerals ; 
and Wooda. By DAV ip LOW, E S.A. FR. Author o 

ements of Practical Agriculture, &e. bvo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 2°. 









xv. 


Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines ; b» sing. a Supplement to his * Dictionary. aR, AS ANDREW 
URE, M.D. FBS. &e. evo. with numerous W Sagravings, 


By the same Author, 


A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 
Third Edition, corrected, Svo. with 1,240 Woodcuts, 5°. 


xvi. 


Lectures on Painting and Design, delivered <6 Ge 
vondon Lastitatic the Royal Institution, A 
ee Oxford, &. By B. R. HAYDON, His: 
torical Painter, sSvo. with Illustrations designed by the 
Author, 12s. 





London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, AND LONGMANS.- 
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THE ATHENXZUM 


CDec. 14 











KNIGHT'S WEERLY VOLUME. 
BSH} MANUFACTURES— CHEMICAL. 


DD. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Lu dgate-street. 


MR. BOLTON’S NEW WORK. 
nt ready, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
O THING, in RuymeE and Prose. 
GEORGE BOLTON. 
Saunders & WSeon. Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 12mo, cloth boards. price 10s, 6d. 
HE REBELLION in the CEVENNES; an 
Historical Novels By L. TIECK. Translated from the 
German, by M. RETTE 
“This is one et the ablest and most interesting of the nu- 
merous productions of the great German Novelist.’ 
London: D. Nutt, 158, —Fleetoatreet: 
In small &vo. price Is. the 5th editio: ie 
INTS to FRESH-MEN at the UN IVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 


MR. DYCE’S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Just published, price 12s. cloth, Vol. 7 of 
HE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER. The Text formed eg a new Collation of 
the early Editions, with Notes. &c. B = e Rev. A. DYCE. 
80, price 9s. cloth 
Mr. Dyce’s Remarks on Collier's and Knight's 
Editions of SHAKSPEARE. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


In one thick volume 8vo. pp. 986, price 20s. s.the Fourth Edition, 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Improved, of 


TREATISE ON POISONS, in relation to 
picaL JURISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and 


the PRACTIC Eo Ti 
By ROBE RT CHRISTISON, M.D. 
Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, 


&e, &e 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; | Longman & Co. London. 


ith 100 ae” ‘Iilustrations. 
This day is Mish y bound in cloth, 


HE GARDENER and PRAC TICAL 
FLORIST, Vol. 3, containing several bundred Original 
Papers and Treatises on Horticultural Subjects, together with 
= ae Practice for the entire Year, 
few copies of Vol. 1, price 7s. 6., and Vol. 2, price 10s. 6d., 
may still be had; the three volumes comprising the best Mis- 
cellany ?  Gasdeatog ever published. 
ndon ; R. Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row. 


“On the 1; a inst., Part I. 8vo., to be completed in Three Parts, 
HE CONQUEST OF SCINDE, 
and some Introductory Passages in the Life of Major-Gen. 

Sir Charles James Napier. By } Major-Gen. W. F. J. NAPIE 
Author of * History of the War in the Peninsula,’ 
plete in 6 vols. 8vo 

WV. Boone, “29, New Bond-street; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
bu irgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW JUVENILE WORK. 
In a handsome pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. bound and gilt, 



































now com- 





HE TWO APPRENTICES, a Tale ; forming | 


part of a Series (to be completed in 13 volumes) of Tales 
for the People and their Children. Each volume sold separately 
at 2s. 6d. bound, viz.: 1. Strive and Thrive—2. Hope on, Hope 
ever—3. Sowing and Reaping —4. Alice Franklin— 3. Who shall 
be Greatest? — 6. Which is the Wiser? —7. Little Coin much 
Care—8. Work and Wages—9. No Sense like Common Sense— 
10. Love and Money—11. My Uncle the Clockmaker—12. The 
*¥e o Aporensic es—and 13. My Own Story. 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; Bowdery 
& enn Oxford street; Cundall, New Bond-street; and all 
other Booksellers. 


THE os weg a bye eg 
Just published, 
ALES from the GE RMAN “by JOHN OX- 
ENFORD and C, A. FEILING. Part the Second, com- 
pleting the volume. 








i _ _ Part 23, price 6s, A 
Michelet’s History of France. Part the First. 
To be completed i in four Parts, forming two volumes. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


On. ithe lst_of January will be published, to be continued in 
Weekly Numbers, price Three-Halfpence, and in Monthly 
Parts, price Sevenpence, stitched in a wrapper, handsomely 
winged iu large 8vo. double columns, with a clear type, No. 


HE EDINBURGH TALES. Conducted by 
Mrs, JOHNSTONE, Author of *¢ an Altea,’ * Elizabeth 
de Bruce,’ * Nights of the Round Table,’ &c. 

Under this title will be published a series of Stories and Nou- 
velletes, illustrative of English, Irish, and Scottish Character. 
Domestic Manners, and Social Duties. by Mrs. Johnstone, and 
other well-known writers of Lees a whose works have obtained 
a large share of public approbatio 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
With 180 Wood-cut Ulasteotions, price 85. 6d. in cloth, or in 


¥RiA and ag HOLY LAN ; their Scenery 
an ag A A e Incidents of at Ke. - 
scribed. By WALTER K. KELLY. a papetenty $0 

* The Ra. ar Re $ work is truly admirable. It reads 
like an original work instead of a compilation, being written 
with spirit, elegance, and an eye for picturesque groupings. The 
moral, social, Bp ysical. Political, ane geographical features of 
the East are well brought out, and the reader is at home with 
the Turk, the Arab, the Jew, the Druse, and the Maronite.”— 
Westminster Keview. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
mall 8vo. price 7s. cloth, or in morocco 10s, 6d. 
ou "its 7 MEDITATION and DEVO- 
AL_REFLECTION “ 
nected ins the Religious, Moral, ‘and Soctal Dario? ite B “ty 
ia OKKE. Translated from the German by JAMES Bw 


**Itis said, and we believe it to be the fact, that 
anne cemagel the work Rave, Gees painted. including the ase 
enty-thir jon. ‘I 
selection from the original. a ies Bull. oD Seen arene 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 














ELEGANT 


ITERARY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PUBLISHED by MR. COLBURN, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
1. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. 7 vols. embellished with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 
each, bound. 

Il. 

TIE COMIC MISCELLANY for 185. 
POOLE, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry.’ In small 8vo. with Por- 
trait of the Author, and an Illustration by Phiz, 10s. 6d. ele- 
gantly bound. 

1It 


THE HON. MRs. NORTON'S POETICAL WORKS. | 


l vol. with tine Portrait, 10s. 6¢. bound. 


IV. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS on the HOLY LAND. 
THIRD EDITION, 2 vols. with Ilustrations, 24s. bound. 


v. 

MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES of ENGLAND. 

By Mrs. ELWOOD., 2 vols. sinall 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bd. 
vi. 

COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELS: A CHEAP 
LIBRARY of ENTERTAINMENT; elegantly bound in 16 
volumes, with Portraits of the Authors and other Illustrations, 

rice 4/. 16s., or any one work separately for 6s. Contents :—Mr. 
W jard’s ‘Tremaine—Mr. Hook's Gurney Married, and Sayings 
and Doings, First, Second. and Thir Series, containing ten 
stories—Sir E, L. Bulwer’s Pelham, Disowned. and Devereux— 
Capt. Marryat’s Prank Mildmay—Mr. James's Richelieu—Mr. 
Horace Smith's Brambletye House and Zillah—Lady Morgan's 
O'Donnel and Florence M*Carthy—Mr. Lister’s Granby—and 
Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pensioners. 


THE MYSTERIES OF RUSSIA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. smal! 8vo., with Plates, 24s. bound, 
va ELATIONS OF RUSSIA. 
By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
Principal Cc ‘ontents: 
EMPER On ue HO. | - ae IGIOUS PERSECU- 
Sand his SUI \° IONS 
SERF — THES Cos. |s. Mi moscow, the STEPPE, 
| 
h10, 





ae 





PETERSBU pecs and |9. aM Py el STRENGTH of 


* “its INHABI 
4. THE SECRET POLICE. —_|10, THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 
6. CIVIL POLICE, LAW Sand Ul. COMMERCE, MANU FAC. 


TRIBUN “URES, and MIN 
6. CONSPIR ey and RE. 12, CIRCASSTAL GEORGIA, 
VOLT in 1825. &e. 


“This is the most complete ae perfect work that has ever 
been published oni Russia. Of the authenticity of the details, 


| and of the general truth of the statements in these volumes, we 





entertain no shadow of doulbt.”"—Foreign Quarterly Reriew, Oct. 
Henry Cc olburn, Publisher, 12, Great Marrone street. 








Just published, fep. 8v0 6s. clot seit 
JESMERI R1SM and its O PPO NENTS: 
With 5 Moretive et C ases, 
By GEORGE SANBY, Jun. M.A., Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. 
“A large mass of Gatioen “and important facts collected, as 
regards the curative powers of Mesmerism in diseases.” 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
London: Longman, Brown. Green & Longmans. 


WORKS ON MESMERISM. 
RACTICAL MANUALof ANIMAL MAG. | 


eerie. by A. T oda M.D. Dedicated to John 
Elliotson, M.D. F R.S. Post 8vo. 








2. Sownenewn (Rev.), Facts i in Mesmerism. 2nd 
edition, 8vo. 
3. Elliotson (John, M.D. F.R.S.), Numerous | 


Cases of Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric ra a 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
4. Zoist (The), A Quarterly Journal of Cerebral | 
Physiologyand Mesmerism. No.7. 2s. 6d. 
edna , The 4 Numbers done up in 1 vol. 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


London : 
w oO 


N E W 
PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 
I. 
THE LAST OF TITE BARONS, 
By Sir E. sonal LYTTON, Bart. 


lls. 





Conduit-street. 
: -. / 


AN AIDE-DE-CAMP'S RECOL LECTIONS OF SERVICE 
IN CHINA. 
By Captain CUNYNGHAME, 
1it. 
THE LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 
By Captain JESSE. 


Iv. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A PROFESSION, 
By CHARLES ee Esq. 


. TALES OF A LAY BROTHER. 
rirst Series: 
NEVILLE’s CROSS. 


vi. 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
By the Author of * Susan Hopley.” 


vil. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE FALCONERS. 
By Mrs. GORDON. 
Vill. 
MEMOIRS OF DR. CARTWRIGHT, 
Inventor of < Power Loom. 


COMPANION be? THE [PRIVATE 


By Sis JAMESON. 


PICTURE 


THE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT, 
Explaining the process of Printing, and all other subjects con- 
nected with the most advantageous mode of Pubtichiog Works 
for Authors. ice 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 3s. post 


& Otley, F Conduit-sireet. 





By JONN 


— 


Just published, price 

UGIN’S GLOSSARY of ‘ECCLESIASTICAL 

ORNAMENT and COSTUME, illustrated by nearly 99 

Plates, splendidly printed in gold and ——. besides Wood. 

cuts. most magnificent volume, royal 4to., half m oroces 

xtra, top edges gilt, the back and sides Geaupeed with, @DProe 

jiate devices in gold. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-zarden. 





On Ist January, 1315, No. I. price Twopence, and P 
Sreshed Cover, containing Pose Numbers, ‘peice Noes 
ofa 

PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE 


IFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
d By J. LOCKHART, Esq. 
| To be Completed PY ‘One Votume, ealiews with the 
AVeERLRY NoveLs. now in progress. 
_ R. Cadell. "Edinburgh; Holston & Stonenian, London, 


| Just published, in numerons forms, for desk or pocket u 

ICHARDS'’S DAILY RE MEMBRANCER 
for 1815: being a correct Diary for Memoranda, Appoint. 

| — Bills payable or receivable, &c. &c. Establish Forty 

' 

| i c chards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing Cross ; and sold by 

j alls a Syrteners. a unif t 

| e elegance and uniformity of appearance from 

| year of the DAILY REMEMBRANCER render it extremely 

| valuable either for Private Diaries and Accounts, or Professional 

| Engagements. Srecimensin miniature of the work sent free to all parts, 








Just published, in 1 vol. . _ . pcteth boards, with 3 folding Plans, 


O*, PUNISUME NT 'S and PRISONS, 
By HIS MAJESTY the KING of SWEDEN and NOR. 
y ay. , Translated from the second Swedish Edition, by 


Ay bie . which was written by the present King of Sweden 
previous to his accession to the ‘I hrone, has excited consider. 
able attention on the Continent, and has al ready been trans. 
lated into other European languages. 

London : D. Nutt, 153, Fleet-street. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOKS, 
THE HOLIDAY LIBRARY. Edited by WM. HAZLITT, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple. 
EGENDS of RUBE ZA\IL, and other Tales, 
from the German of Musius. With 4 Hlustrations, 
ae4 by. 
a Tale. 


T HE ORPHAN of WATERLOO: 
sewig Author of ‘The Scottish Orphans.” With 4 I /lustra- 
By Madame 


tions, price 6s. 6d. 
3. HOLLY GRANGE; a Tale. 
Emma de K——. With 4 Jllustrations, price 6s, 6d. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 
TO AU eA sn AND ARTISTS. 
In demy 8vo, with N Enaravings. price ls.; post-free, ls. 8d. 
te AU THOR ‘SS HAND-BOOK; a Guing 


tothe Artand Syste mM of PcBLiIsutNe on Commission, 
Conten!s:—Sale cf } --Commission Publishing—Waverley, 
Byron—Size of Books—Estim: ates of Paper and Printing— Adver- 
tising—Putis—Illustrations—Steel and Copper Plates—Weod 
Engravin.s — Glyphography — Binding — Price of I ooks—Esti- 
mates of the Cost and Produce of Editions of 50), 7 30, OF 100@ 
| Copies in Demy 8vo., Sheet- and-a- Half Post and Fool!scap 8vo, 
| E. Churton, Commissiou Publisher, 26, Holles-street. 











eee ** ON ste “ar eat ly SEVENTH EDITION, 
| In 1 volume duod ecimo. price 4s. hound in cloth 
A TREATISE on li. ABE RDASHERY and 
HOSIERY: including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, 
Linen and W oollen de partments, Foreign and Domestic; wii h 
| concise methods of Calculations, Ratings, Tabular Reterences, 
and Remarks on the general Retail ‘Trade; arranged so as to 
form an expeditious and practical Introduction for the Appren- 
tice. a Guide to the Ass stant, and a Manual of Neference to 
the Country Draper. By b. E) PERKINS. 7th edition, care- 
| fully revised and corrected, with many useful additions, 


London: printed for Thom as Tezg. Cheapside; and may 
| he bad by order of all Booksellers in Ss ‘United Kirgdom 


ne sng tly yl 
ll 8vo. pri 
HE GOSPEL ‘NARRATIV t of the NATI- 
VITY HARMONIZED: with Fetes ctions. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WI LLIAMS, B.D. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, aud Waterloo-place. 
Oster may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels, 


esmios an Introduction toa Harmony and Commentary. 8s. 





. The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of our 
Lord Harmonized. 3rdedition. 8s, 
3. The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week 


Harmonized. 8s. 6d. 


GURNALL’S CHRISTIAN AR MOUR, BY CAMPBELL. 

In a very large “—" compris! ing ne wn 4 £00 pages, closely 

. price 12s. 

HE CHRISTIAN: in COMPL STE ARMOUR; 
or, a Treatise on the Saint's War with the pestis wherein 

a discovery is made of the Policy, Power, Wickedness, an 
Stratagems, made use of by that ne Ch of God and his People. 
A magazine opened, from whence the Christian is furnished wit 
spiritual arms for the battle, assisted i in buckling on his armour, 
and taught the use of his weapons; together with the happy 
isaue of the whole war. By WILLIAM SU RNALL, A.M. A 

edition, sare ot revised and corrected by the Rev. 

JOLIN CAMPBEL 

London; printed for ‘Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and.may 
be procured by order of all other Booksellers. Ne 


o. cloth, 6d. ; moroceo, 5s. The twenty-fifth edition, 
put CHRIST IAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse 
for the Sundays and Holydays throughout “the Year. 
Second aE 32mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 

THE BAPTISTERY 
OR, pig Ww AY or ETERNAL L IFE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Cathedral." 


Fourth edition, email eve. cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6¢., 
Illustrated by ane 
THE CATHEDRA 
OR, THE CATHOLIC. WA AposToLic CHURCH IN 


Thoughts in Verse on Ecclesiastical subjects, selected ond 
arranged to correspond with the different parts of a Gothic 


1. 
= ‘Oxford; Parker. London: Rivingtons. 
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N° 894] 


ELSLEY ON THE GOSPEL AND ACTS, 
The only correct Edition, in 3 beodeeme vol. 8vo. price 
10s. 


. 6d. i 
NNOTATIONS on the "FOUR GOSPELS, 
and the ACTS of the avoet ES, complied for the use 
fStudents. By the Rev. H. ELSL 1. A. new Edition, 
revised & nd corrected by R. WALKER, M. -A. Lincoln College, 


One following are the advantages which this improved edition 


THE REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 
Just published, price 9d. 


Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by th 
A Rev. T. Wilson, price 9d. e ech, “9 ergs 


First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Second Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 


er its aeypege and be gre Ago that of 1841, 

dly but an abridgement, though the pro prietors 
Fal proferse enteah announce it as “the only complete edi- Third Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
von!” While the Editor has given all the necessary references First Catechism of Common Things. 
to those Commentators whose opinions are cited in the work, 


Second Catechism of Common Things. 
Third Catechism of Common Things. 
Catechism of Bible History. 


roduced often in two or three parts of the same 
seedlessiy tautology which has been felt as a source of annoy- 
- d confusion, rather than of assistance, to the inquiring 


ance an’ . 
sither has he perpetuated the accumulating errata of RE ES . ° 2 
student: ef ier editions, cach of which, in passing through Catechism of English History. 


without any particular critical revision, has geverally 
toed its own quota to the faulty mass; but he has bestowed 
the utmost pains to impart a character of correctness to all the 
Scriptura! references, as well as to the Hebrew and Greek quo- 
The vowel-points have in every instance been added 
to oie e Biblic al Hebrew, a os not required in passages from 
the Rabbinical writers. Thus, “ while a considerable advantage 
has been gained in point = compression, it is hoped nothing has 
been Jost in generat utilit . 
Oxford : es nted by J. ¢ incent for Thomas Teggz, 73, Cheap- 
side, London 


The First Catechism of Geography. 
The Catechism of Music. 


* The great success which has attended the First, Second, 
ao Third Mother's Catechism of the Kev. D. BLatr. bas in- 
duced the Publishers to further extend the utility of this sys- 


the superintendence and editorship ofthe Rev. T. ILSON, 
The want of such a series skilfully executed, 8 been felt. 


London: Darton & Clark » Holborn-hill, 


MARRY LORREQUER’S NEW WORK. 


On the 








50th December, with the Magazines, 


‘THE O'DONOGHUE; 


A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


No. I. To be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, with Illustrations by Il. K. Browser | Phiz.) 
Dublin: Wittram Curry, Jun. & Co.; W.S. Orr & Co. London; Fraser & Co, Edinburgh. 


Sold by ail Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, to be continued Weekly, price Threepence, and Monthly, price One Shilling, 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE: 
4 PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL TOUR THROUGH CREATION, 
SHOWING FORTH 
Che Glories and Beauties of the Universe. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Astronomy and Scripture,’ &c. 


The Work will embrace a History of Astronomy, the Phenomena of the SoLar Systen, and of the Sipzreat Heavens, 
GrovoGy, the Pa1Losorny of GroGrarny, followed by a Popular View of the Scenical Peculiarities of different Countries, 
with the most interesting Natural Objects of Scenery and Propvctions they present to the eye of the Traveller. 


ILLUSTRATED by MAPS, DIAGRAMS, and LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS on WOOD or STEEL, 
Under the superintendence of G. F. Sangent and E. Evans. 
Published for the Proprietors by Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Puaternoster-row, London ; 
WM. CURRY, Jun. & CO, Dublin; and FRASER & CO. Edinburgh. 


4,4 Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, who can be supplied with Prospectuses and Specimens on application 
to the Publishers. 





On the Ist of January, 1845, will be Re-Issuzp, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. ; and in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
(to be completed in 1846), 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 


REVISED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES ; 
With ANNOTATIONS and INTRODUCTORY REMARKS on the Plays by distinguished Writers: 
And a MEMOIR of SHAKSPERE, and an ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS, by BARRY CORNWALL: 


Embellished with a Series of New Iniustrative Ercainxes on Stes1, forming splendid Frontispieces to the whole of the 
Plays, of Imperial 8vo. size, and One Thousand Engravings on Wood, designed by Kyxxy MEADOWS. 

“Mr. Meadows has shown great felicity in seizing on the bearing and purport of Shakspere with reference to his own 
pictorial art. The richness of humour and justness of conception cannot be commended too highly. We recommend this 
edition of Shakspere, as suited to those who can appreciate sports of fancy and exuberance of humour; and we advise a 
perusal of Barry Cornwall’s Essay, for his fine estimate of a dramatist.” "—Times. 


*,* The Original Edition, in 3 vols. imperial 8vo. may still be had, price 37. 3s. 
Wm. S. Orr & Co. London; Menzies, Edinburgh; Curry & Co. Dublin. 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARMING INTEREST. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE GARDENS OR FARMS. 





January 4, will be published, price Sixpence, free by Post, each Volume complete in itself, 

Enlarged to Twenty-four Folio Pages, 

THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1845, OF 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; 
A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
The Farming Part under the Editorship of a practical Farmer. 


A PROSPECTUS, WITH LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
May be had on application, or by letter, at the Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Orders received by all Newsvenders. Parties intending to Commence with The New 
Volume had better give their Orders at once. 


THE 


HE CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


tem, by a continued Series on the most important ec eS under | 





| 65, Old & 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


HE COMMON PRAYER-BOOK. With 

Rubrics, and Tuminated Titles—Bound in the veautifal 
style of the Middle A in velvet, morocco, or vellum, with i 
clasps and corners. ‘The edges edges are illuminated in gold, with 


tural Texts. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 
F — on npg 


N ESSAY on oe! r ‘ACT rORY QUESTION. 
Addressed to THE LADIES OF ENGLAND, 

“ Tt has been a favourite opinion of mine, and one in which e 
hour confirms me more and more, that the condition ofthe Women 
of any country is the characteristic of that country’s progress in 
Monat Lire, and an index of the seeurity of its inte Peace and 
grandeur.”— Lord Ashiey, 

London: R, Hastings, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn. 








On Thursday next will be published, price és. 
ITE LAW MAGAZINE and QUARTERLY 
RE “i i mgd of JURISPRUDENCE. No.1. New Series, No. 


Contents: 
Presumptive Ev Evidence. 
O'Connell v. 
The Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
The Growth of Crime, 
Greenine’s hits on Pleading. 
6, The Transfer of Property Act. 
7. Parochial Settlements, 
® The Bar. 
_ Nates of Leading Cases, Digest of Common Law, Criminal and 
Mauistrates’ Cases, Equity Cases, &c., Events of the Quarter, List 
of New Publications, Posteript. 
London: William’ Benning & Co., Law Booksellers, 43, Pleet- 


treet. 


peer 









THE ace oF Loupom. 
HE APOLOGISTS of CITY ADMINISTRA- 


TION ; with an Appendix upon City daa Price 6d. 
*x* The above amphiet is in part a reply a recent defence 
of the London Corporation by the City Solicitor, (since oui 
and in part a Supplement to the Article of the Westininster Revi on 
and entitled— 
2. The Corporation of London and Meniciee) Reform. Price 6d. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 





New and Cheaper Edition, with sonaiionanis —— a in two 
handsome volumes, price only 2é. 5s, 


\ EMOIRS of the BEAUTIES of the ‘COURT 
4 of CHARLES IT. 

By Mrs. JAMESON. 
ries of TWENTY ons SPLENDID PORTRAITS, engraved 
uished Artist 
hi : is wanting to make this publication perfect in its kind. 
: ve the weltum ia parvo of the finest forms of female beauty 
in the wer the ch st excellence of England’s school of portrait- 

: usterly execution which modern engrw 

teresting memoir of each of the celeb: 
e t before our eyes by the chaste and judicious 
pen of one of th ccomplished female writers of the day. The 
paper and typogra are of the most superior description, and the 
wees moc lerate in the extreme.”—Dyblin Evening Mail, 
ry Colharn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS. 


IfALLAM’s Literary History oF Evrorr. 36s, 
ITALLAM’s MippLe AGgs or Evrops. 24s. 
IIALLAM's History OF ENGLAND. 248. 

. RaNnkKe’s Porgs or Rome. By Austin. 36s. 
Lord Manoy’s History oF ENGLAND. 52s, 
WILKINSON’s AnctiENT EGypTiaNs. 61. 6s. 
E.pnixstoye’s History oF INpiA. 30s, 
& Kvueier’s History or Paintine—Itaty,. 
SouTuey’s Book or THE CuuRCH. 12s. 
10. BroGpen’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LiTURGY. 27s. 
1]. Robinson's BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 45s. 

12. CAMPBELL’s Britiso Ports. lis. 

13. ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL PowERS. 8s. 6c. 
14. ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEELINGS. 5s. 
5. PARADAY’s CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 
16. LYBLL’s ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 18s. 
17. MARKHAM's Historny OF ENGLAND. 78. 6d. 


Comprising a s« 


t distin 



















ei 


Nee 


12s. 


® 


18s. 


' 


1, MARKHAM's History oF FRaNcE. 78. 6d. 
19 Byron’s PorticaAL Works. lis. 
20. SOMERVILLE’s PuysicaL Sciences. 10s. 6d. 


21. Jesse’s NatuRAL History. 6s. 6d. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
AHMOSOENOYE O IIEPI THS MAPA- 
TIPESBEIAS AOrOs, 
DEMOSTUENIS DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 


A New Edition. with a careful revit of the Text, Annotatio 
Cristea, English y 1 aud Historical, 





nd A 

“hy TUN SHILLETO, M.A. . yy Cag, Cambridge. 

By Deightons, Cambridge; and sold hittaker oe 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London; and J. H. Parker Oxted 


Just published, in. small 8vo., Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
LARNEY: a Descriptive Porm. 
y JOHN HOGAN. 

“ With ‘ Blarney’ I we more than expectedly pleased, Soting 
it to contain much ingenious illustration of Irish manners, 
truly graphic sketches of scenery, and many well — ~ 
and pleasantly expressed sentiments. The composition h e 
rare merit of originality,—irsomuch as whether new or old, 
treatment of the various subjects is according to the author's 
cast of thought and habit of observation." —James Montgomery. 

London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


THE MODERN ORATOR, 
e ist of January, 1845, will be published, No. I. of 
HE “MODERN ORATOR, (to be acy 
Monthly. price 6d., = qoateiatan 38 pages vozel 8v0.), 
a Collection of the most celebrated ches of a Chsthene 
Sheridan, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Erskine, ¢ ‘anning, Curran A ro 
Wilberforce, Huskisson, Brougham, Sheil, &c. &c.: wit 
Published by Messrs. Aylott & Jones, 8, Vertansacaune tnd 

to be had of all Booksellers. Advertisements inserted on very 
moderate terms. 
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COOKERY. 
Published this day, price 5s, 6d. cloth gilt, 
L HE COOK'S ORACLE. 


A New Edition. : 
II. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 
A New Edition, with Additions, price 6s. cloth gilt. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


UNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 184, 
AND PICTORIAL CHRONOLOGY FOR 1844, 
Will be published on the 2th instant, price 3/.; or 4d. Stamped. 
The SEVENTH VOLUME of ‘ PUNCH’ will 
be published on the 28th instant. 
London: published at the * Pusca’ Office, 194, Strand. 








This day is published, price Malf-a-Crow n, L 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1815, with 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

“ Containing all the information which is to be foand in other 
Pocket-books, and a great deal of fun, which is not to be found 
in any one of them.”"— Times. 

Office, 191, Strand; and sold by all Rooksellers and Stationers. 


M® PUNCH 18 ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS:~ 
Punch’s Snapdragons for Christmas 
Punch’s Complete Letter Writer . 
Punch’s Almanack for 1815... 
Punch—Volume the Seventh . . . price 8s, 
Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine . price 1s. 
G. A. aBecketi’s Comic Blackstone Complete. 
the press.) 

Orrick, 14,STRAND. a ae 
M® PUNCII IS ALWAYS PUBLISHING 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS:— 

Pouncu; or, THE LonponCuarivant, price 3d. 
or Stamped, 4d. Also, Vols.1. to VII. 

Punch’s Almanacks .. . . . . price 3d. 
Punch’s Letters to His Son (by Jerrold) price 5s. 
Punch’s Guide to Chinese Collection . price 6d. 
Punch’s Anti-Graham Wafers . . . price 2d. 
Punch’s Anti-Graham Envelopes . . price 1d. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1845 . . . price 2s. 6d. 
Story of a Feather (by Dougias Jerrold) price 5s. 
Comic Blackstone, Part I. (by G. 

A. aBeckett) . . . . . price 2s. 6d. 
Rejected Comedies (by G. A. ABeckett) price 1s. 
Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense . . . price 1s. 


Orrice, 191. Stranp. 


ETCHINGS BY D. C. READ, OF SALISBURY, 
Shortly will appear. a Volume of : 
TCHINGS from NATURE, intended to illus- 
trate the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH SCENERY. Dedi- 
cated, by perm'ssion, to the Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P. 

The Work will consist of Twenty-five Etchings from Original 
Sketches, made in the open air. The object of the Author is 
twofold: to represent the picturesque features of English 
Scenery. so far asthey may be made the subjects of Landscape 
Painting, and to illustrate the various effects of light, from sun- 
rise to sunset, which arrest the attention of an intelligent spec- 
tator, when viewing the beauties of nature, 

He bas endeavoured to attain this object by the nse of the 
Etching Needle; and, by a process of working, which, though 
practised hy the greatest Masters, and sanctioned by the must 
enlightened judges. was a novelty in this country, until the 

ublication of his First Volume of Etchings inthe year 1828. 

ince that period, however. a growing inclination to encourage 
such works has been exhibited by the public; and bis own la- 
bours, in this neglected branch of art, have been cheered by 
the consoling reflection, that his example has contributed to 
the revival of a purer taste and a more enduring standard of 
excellence. _ . 

The Work will form a Folio Volume richly bound in calf, and 
can be obtained sf the Author, the Close, Salisbury ; but, in conse- 
quence of the delicate nature of the plates, only Forty or lifty 
copies can be printed, at the price of Six Guineas each. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready, athird and improved edition, with 33 Designs by 
W. B. Scott, royal ismo. 4s. 6d. 


URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
Edited by J.O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S., 

“Well done ! third edition! @. What could make a collec- 
tion of nursery rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large 
and small public? A. Mlustrations. And here they are: clever 
pictures, which the three-year olds understand before their 
ABC, and which the fifty-three-year olds like almost as well 
as the threes.’’— Literary Gazette. 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 
illustrated and described by J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
yoy -—- edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 


T. PATRICK'S PURGATORY: an Essay on 

) the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current 
during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, — 

“It embraces a singular chapter of literary history, omitted 
by Warton, and all former writers with whom we are acquainted ; 
and we think we may add, that it forms the best introduction to 
Dante that has yet been published.’’— Literary Gazetie. 

“Itis a curious fact, that nearly all the old monkish legends 
relative to Purgatory are either English or trish: they are ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and open up anew field to the imaginative 


mind.”’— Weekly Chronicle. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 
Post 8vo. 2nd edition. enlarged, Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 
“ A most amusing volume, which comes home to everybody.” 
CC ietone to O of HERALDRY, with Illus- 
trations from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, 
many Engravings. Will be ready on the 20th. 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
=f ) Bpetsme. ~ 2 te ne ELL, F.R.S. Post.8vo. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. London. 





- price 2s. 6d. 
» price 2s. Gd. 
. price 3d. 


(In 





























CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published. price Half-a-Crown, 
IGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; in 
morocco, elegant, 6s. 64. 
_ “What child will not hang over the Tales of the Covenanters, 
in Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life? . * 

“We have already said a word or two on this delightful 
volume. The work of one of the highest and most amiable of 
contemporary minds—a genius which shines with equal felicity 
in the tender and the humorous.’ — Quarterly Review, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ASSURANCES, ANNUITITES, AND LOANS. 


+ > sOTT 
HE NORTH of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY grants Assurances on the lives of 
persons of all classes on the most moderate terms; gives to the 
participation class of assurers the whole profits of their pre- 
mium fund, both guaranteeing the nominal amount and Emiting 
the charges of manayement to a fixed proportion; and advances 
money at five per cent. interest, on approved real or personal 
security, in conjunction with policies to be effected with the 
Company. ALEX. EDMOND, Sec. 
1, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 

Empowered by Actof Parliament. CAPITAL, 509,000, 4 

The attention of the prblic is requested to the terms of this 

Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
is made hetween MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring W0!, 
‘A MALE. | A FEMALE, | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 












Age | | Age | 
Er all Whole Life Premiums. Upirth- Whole Life Premiums. 
day. ' dar. 

io | €1 7 6 £i54 5 £311 6 | £332 
i3 193 eZ. 419/ 383 
15 uw 2 1 810 4116 | 42 6 
20 lit 4 11 6 540] 41890 
23 1170 | 1138 660); 526 
26 203 | 162 740 69 6 
30 250); 199 840 719 8 
mi 24646 |] 209 | 9 04 976 
26 213 0 264 | 116 2 26 
40 219 9 212 0 a 131 9 
3 353 2 2 80 15 12 10 








43 5 3 v7 2 oc oe ee | 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents, t 

W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department, 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


INSURANCE COM- 
Capital 1,000,000, fally sub- 
Annual Reve- 











ORTH BRITISH 
PANY, established 1902. 
scribed. Accumulated Premium Fund, 404,000/. 
nue, 87.0001, 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman cf the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Fsq. (Director H.E.1.C.), Fice- Chairman, 
John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

NOTICE.- The Third Septennial investigation of the Com- 

any’s affairs will take place on the 3ist December next. 

~*arties joining the profit scheme in the interim, will participate 
in the Bonus to be then declared. i ; 

A Prospectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the President, Vice-Vresidents, Directors. and Managers, 
who are all responsible partners, may be obtained of Messrs. B, 
& M. Poyd, 4, New Bank Buildings ; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 

RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, !V. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(witbout security) for half the amount of the firs’ seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any 
time. or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
have the same security forthe payment of their claims, whenerer 
death may happen, as if they paid double the amount of premium, 
which would be charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
yhole Term of Life. + 
|Half Premium for) Whole Premium 














Age. | seven years. jafter seven years, 
| zi 19 | 42 36 
s | 1411 291 
49 | 192 213 4 
4 | 11410 | 398 
50 | 226 | 450 
55 | 212 9 | 5 5 6 
60 368 ! 613 4 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq , M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Sit Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

.B. K.C,T. & S. | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Fsq.M.P. | 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

_The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. , 

The following table wilt show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 











Age Setuend 
when nua! 
Date of Sum Original 
end Policy, | Assured. | Premium, Pa el 
issued. rent year). 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8) £9134 
30 | ee ren] 11000 484, 24 
40 {Me 1,000 3110 0! 1515 0 
50 Oiga9” | 42000 4215 0/ 217 6 
6o . 1,000 6611 8 5 10 





——__—E = es ey 
ONDON, | EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
AVE COMPANY, 3, Ch: - i J 
aud Chancery-lane, London: , auatoeon, Mansion-Louse, 
1¢ indisputability to the policies nted t is © 
Mad ———_ to nye sum ecsered. ‘although the gaan ; 
which the icy was ta ea pai _ 
cist ate aken may have been paid before'the 
‘hele World Policies not confined to the limi 
Setion of half- premium payment for the Arete tones 
These form a combination of advantages which ean vow he 
tained only from the London, Edinburzh, and Dublia bis 
mpany. ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager.” 


SCOTTISH ( Widows’ Fund) LIFE ASSURANCE: 
1315, Amount of capital sums insured since Pepe AD, 
ment of the Society is nearly 6.500,C00. sterling, Whol a 
fits belong to the assured entitled to participate therein aad 
are divisible septennially. 4m, and 
' rules for the distribution of the 
.. funds or profits in this Society are frame: 
equitable principles. the members sharing therein bl Aner 
the amount and endurance of their respective policies Byite 
laws of the Society regulating the distribution of the om od 
funds. additions fall to be made to the policies at each ported f 
investigation in proportion tothe amount assured, and the p - 
her of annual premiums previously paid; and a contingent — 
spective addition is also declared, to meet the case of tl oe 
dying between two periods of investigation, such contio 
prospective addition being calculated in proportion to the ~— 
ber of annual premiums paid during the interval, not canes 
the sum assured, but also on the vested additions previons! _ 
clared. Parties dying within five years after the date of their 
assuraners ‘receive no additions, any order previously made fi 
additions to such policies becoming thereby vacated; but in the 
event of the parties surviving the period of five years, the addi 
tious previously declared take fell effect from the date of the 
T c 





surplus 


th 
tue 


v . 
‘ The next periodical investigation takes place on December 31 
81. 


As urances completed before the books are closed for the current year 
hare the important advantage of a full year’s standing over those delayed 






HU after peri d. 
The irectors are now empowered to grant assurances for 
fixed sums, without any claim on the part of those in right of 


the policies to participate in the surplus fund or profit of the 


Society. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, M 
5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, Octeber 18144. — 
Office in London, 7, Pall Mall. HUGH M‘KBAN, Agent. 


ry ‘ 5 TPT , 
NGLISIT and SCOTTISIT LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo. 
place, London; 1, Princes-street, Edinburgh. —(Established 
in 1839.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
This Association embraces— 

Every description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, 
Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endowments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 

Aunion of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Olfiices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice rersa; E = s - 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of allclasses; | 

A larze protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility ; * 

he admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
erm of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits, 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary, 
12, Waterloo-place. 











DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
N EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regeat'| 
street 


tees. 
Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doe- 
tors’-commons, 





reet. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors, 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., 219, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton 
Great Surrey-street. | __ street, Berkeley-square. 

George Gun Hay, Esq., 127,| Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A, 
Sloane-street. 37, bs Grosvenor-street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park.| 26, Parliament-street. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc 
Wimpole-street. | tors’-commons. 





Auditors. . 
Joseph Radford, Esg., 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maida-hill West Gloucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Eryanston-square. 
Standing Counsei—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable sole, 
Saqneneed| Aaaustes granted on Unsound Lives, the amoun 
varying with the particular disease. 
——— Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. M 
Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices ne Prospec- 
tus, &c.) and it is ascertained that in several of the eading asst 
rance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one ia v 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected m 
medical examination. Jeet Retiie 
Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, “ . 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from ee ate 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan on lo wd 
money tranactions on behalf of their clients 3 the lega = t 
sion bas consequently freely patronized this ‘ ociety, b oahag 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transect’ 
The success that has attended the office during the a “ne 
years is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to ie _ 
that as its peculiar featares and principles become more | 
and better understood it wil! i an unusual amoun 





ublic patronage. fA - 
Psbout three fourths of the policies already issued ee 
Society are on diseased lives, and.a majority of these ba ‘which 
previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity 
existed for an assurance society onthe plan in question, 

Medical referees are appointed in almost every tow? ib 
extent, no difficulty will therefore be experienced in prow 
the ———— of parties seating in the country. 

posals for assuranee are made. _ 

Prespectaces and every other information will be fowarded 02 


Li 2 
C F. G.JP. NEISON, ActusRt 
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THE LO ag ny following are speci- 
MONTAL, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
5 SiaN‘eoton IAL AND G ° 
BALES ANNUITY COMPANY. 
a 
71215 314 1 816 39 








‘Age «0202-1 _20_I 

Ann. ‘Ann.Prem.! 110 31 2 Saint an 5 3/4 i m 

ms one-third may remain unpaid, in the 

aud oft — Preesles at satorees © to be deducted from the sums 

ome claims. 

assured. Tyne =A the amount of 500l. for the whole term 

of life, participate in the profits of the Company. Subscribed 
Capital 200 0000. 








obs iarhskoerttsnsee,Sansee DP Eeasth, te ** te 
SATENT ELECTRO-PLATED onde GILT 


ARTICLES in, every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 


22, REGENT: STREET, corner of { Sermgn-ctecet, 
WEST END-22 cof. 





cITY— BOOS ATE te era 
lectro sonaneaee eing extensively adopted under 
epee the Paten : tees beg to state that they confine their 


own manufac 
only. Say 











ture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
“Snvariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
articles re-plated and gilt. 
TALBCTRO- PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in n London J by Messrs. Etkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that a i may be forwarded direct to 
their establi Ishments, 22, Regent-street <oayuee of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New ¢ Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. oks of prices a drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad free. 
EW PA TEN TS—BROCKEDON'S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 

Substitute for Corks and Buwncs, has. by new and great Im- 
Serements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &e. 
They are cheap and easily a. and the appearance which 
ber now have of fine Cork, has removed the pre jntice against 

their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to 
Wine which aily use in perfect condition.— 
ip Mier 
phy thy 
E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barry 
and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian-hall, 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Witbin, begs respectfully 
toleform the eonity and gentry that be has just ‘Teturned from 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of | 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable J ae. 
sents, In addition to a large miscellaneous stock, comp: r 
every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATIVI E 
STATIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
lass, bronze, buhl, filigree,ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
essrs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s, to 40s. per ream, an 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms. crest, 
coon, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
each. Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. and 100 cards printed, 
2s, 6d. : the style of engraving may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. & Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket-hooks, almanacks, and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either in the plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son are also agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede’s perfumery. 
HE PROTEOSCOPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, and 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. 

These scientific novelties, which are exciting the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the visitors who daily crowd the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, were manufactured by C. W. COLLINS, 
Instrament Maker to the Institution, who is now enabled to 
supply these beautiful Instruments togentlemen who may favour 
him with their orders. 

_Roya! Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
# ERN, by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 21, Regent-street, 
ion. 





This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased facility, that it may be recommended with the 
greatest contidence as being the best that is made, giving a per- 





fectly-defined fi mere, = a brilliant and wen i! Numinated field 
of view. from 6 t eet in Sauce, mon ate StMINA- 
RIES, ME SCHANICS INSTITUTES. 1 NF CHOOLS, &c., 





it offers peculiar advantages, and is extens ae hy the con- 
ductors of these institutions. Nataral History and Astro- 
tomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 
depended upon for peserney and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popu 
Nol. CARPENTER & WESTL EYS PHANTAS- 

MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 

and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, ina Box....-£212 6 
No. 1A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 

scope and 6 Sliders, and ~4 4 apeneenpre dn Dapeng 

ing Transparent Object: same manner as the 

HYDRO-OXYGEN MICK Ost ‘OPE. The whole ina 








as Ae eeeeneneeerceceeseeseres see eccecsee 4 0 
No.2 Carpenter and w extley’ 3 Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with extra 
large Lenses, &c.. 4 0 


No.2. Ditto, as a 
asNo.1A evccee 5 6 
N.B. These No. 2 Lanterns are eepecially ad ted Fo or the 4s TROKO. 
MICAL meee ey myo gous VING VIBWS ; and are particu- 
larly reer mmerded for e purp 
ASet of NATUR itn ‘TISTORY, comprised in 56 
{ides each... 
ASet . Superior OTANICAL DIAGRAMS in 14 
kedinaB soe 317 0 
ASet of Sc RIPTU RALILE C STR TIONS . from the 
ld and Now Testament, apd =e a. fend a Box cocees 312 
The whole of the abor: late Outlines. 
Animproved Set of ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS 
int Sliders (s of which are moveable), with Book, in 
eee seeefrom zl Gs. to£3 6 
A'set of NINE. MOV 2. RONOMICAL 
SLIDERS, the motion geednced on RACKWORK, 
& 0s. to 18s, exch. or the wholein a Box with Lock 
RIPTURAL ILLU: STATIONS, of ages 
yiuality, each... from 9s. to 
Tews, with” “MOVEABLE” “RiTiPRING, &e., 
10. to 
cite LAI PAINTINGS for DISSOLV ing VIEWS, 
$uzeat qesioto, Landecapes, Interiors, &c., each 
PO M 89. tO... 66 
PATRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS, biV INES, 
come ent” ¥. &c., each.. 
IC and AMUSING Moveable ‘ScipEns 180 
ec cccccccs . Gad. 
“SLIDERST and RACK WORK 
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Ditto, 


& Cot 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- | 


HADED WOOLS for CROCHET, 
KNITTING, NETTING, &c.—A superb assortment of 
Wools of all kinds, in every size and colour, Plain, Chivé, and 
Shaded, including the four-thread or Berlin Wool, and the 
— eight-thread or double Berlin, in a ont variety of rich 
fanciful combinations of colour. All these Wools, s 
ples = for this es are remarkable for their quality, and 
present, bene, all comparison. the largest and best-assorted 
Stock in the Kingdom. — Berlin Patterns, and every other 
article, whether. $ British or Foreign Manufacture, used in 

Decncative Needlework. 
WIL ‘es Wooi Warehouse, 186, Regent-street. 


ECHI'S ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS 
and USE, manufactured on the premises, 4, Leadenhall- 
street, Ra oxeed the India- house, London, wholesale and retail, and 
for export. Ladies’ and gentlemen's dressing cases, in leather, 
wood, and papier maché, from 100 guineas each down to 25s. 
Writing desks, 25 guineas down to 12s. Work-boxes, 20 guineas 
to 10s. Ladies cabinet and jewel cases assorted. caddies, 
the most elegant in the world, 12/. to 6/. each down to 7s. 6d. 
Ladies’ papier maché work-boxes, 10/. each down to 3. Netting 
Xes, 309. to 23s. Ca es, 5i. 5s. to lls. Set of tea trays, 
20 guineas to5/. Bottle cases, 30s. each. Companions, 2/. 10s. to 
10s.6d. sae Pole agg 9. the —_ Hane nape pe to 
the pair. Card racks, 40s. to Note and cake bas- 
kets, 50s. to 20s. each. Bagatelle Tables, 102. 102. to 32. 10s. each. 
Leather writing cases containing a complete dressing agparatns ¥ 
15d. 108. to 5é. 108, Pearl and fancy card cases, 3/. 10s. to 10s. 
each. Ivory hair brushes. 4/. to 2l. 10s. per pair. Splencid 
cases of seven day razors, 10d. to 2/. 10s. the set. Ivory-ban 
and other highly finished strops, from 25s. to 3s.each. Wharn- 
cliffe penknives, sporting knives, and fancy scissors, 3/. to 5s. 
each. Splendid cases of agate, pearl, and ivory dessert knives 
and table knives, from 42!. to 4l.4s. the case. A rich variety of 
plate, bronze, gilt, and papier maché and — tekshonte, from 
61. to 7s. 6d. each. The quality generally of N 





M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. The Tooth-Brash 
bas the important ra y into the 
divisions of the teeth, and c cleaning them i in the most. effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the 
coming loose—Is. An improved Clothes Brush. that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet= 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manger. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its jesorved valuable pro— 
rties of ~~ vitality, and durability by — me of direct 
mportations, Sagoncing with all faicrmelliots ts 
— destructive b eaching, and eccatiat the ita aeons 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole | 
130 n.-Oxford-street, one door from Holles- s-stree 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe's,”’ "adopted 
by some houses. 


FOR ay Site reg ty Ag .—Price 4s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, His al hness Prince Albert, 
and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

ME. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stop- 

ping Decayed Teeth, however large the Cavity, Itis 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering 
traction unnecessary, artesian the further progress of 
All persons can use . Thomas's Succ 
with © ease, as full directions are inclosi Prepare 
Thomas, Surgeon Dentist rners-street, Onford-steeet, prles 
4s. 6d. Sold by all Druggists. It can be sent po: 

r. Thomas continues to supply the Loss of Teeth on hisnew 
systems of Self-adbesion, without springs - en This method 
does not require the extraction of an or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever. At home Kom it till 4. 
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tures. the elegance of their display, and the cae > combination of 
excellence and economy, with a very extensive choice of stock, 
will — repay the trouble of visiting his depét, 4, Leaden- 


hall-stre 

fn TRAYS, Tea Urns, Knives and Forks, 
‘overs, &c. at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42, Barbican, 

and 16, Pao Folzate. Established half a century.—A set of 

3 caper Tea Trays, including the largest size made, 35s.—very 

richly ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and up to I4l.— 








| Japan Tea Trays, 7s. — a set, and upwards.—A 5 quart London- | 


made Bronze Tea . 35s. with the newest patterns up to 
5 a set of ohn patent raised London-made Dish Covers, 
Iss. _ 


shape, = 6d, 


| Ivory ‘ Table-knives, Vs. per doz. Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. | very pootnerty,, s08 she has now a beautiful ‘at of 














per pair, 

Table. | Dessert. | Carvers. 
3i-inch b d Balance-handle | 18s. dz. | 14s. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr 
4-inch Balance-handle, largest and 

best made. oe | 208, 45 | 1S. op | 78. Gd. ,, 
Ditto with W | | 

handles, equal to § | 22s. 6d. tte. + 6| 88. 6d, ,, 
orks half “the p e of the abo: 


Watson's handsome ly ILLUSTRATED c a TALOGUE and 
pric E CU RRENT, is just published, and Families who regard 
economy and elegance. should possess themselves of this useful 
Book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 
Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which 
is so rapidly superseding Silver. 


t PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of tight, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one balfpenny per hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at_C, Watson's Ware- 
houses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analysed and recommended by Dr. Ure, is = livered by C. 
Watson’ 's carts, at 4y. _ per gallon in screw cans. 





CHEAP SELF-SNUFFING CANDLES. 
RICE’ PATENT CANDLES, which burn 


without snuffing, like the finest wax. are now retailed 
throughout the country. at or under One Shilling per lh, But 
care must be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off as 
the Patent Candles; this attempt being made, and with too 
frequent success, by some Dealers, on account of the greater 
profit upon theimiiations, The ‘Trade may obtain them whole- 
sale from Edward Price & Co. Belmont, Vauaball, and Palmer 
& Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 
- 77 
OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT | 
SNUFFING. —KEMP" TON’'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lh. 
agent for exportation, 57. Upp 





Sold by G. E. 1 
hames-street, by all Grocers 


ehurch, Surrey. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY CAPSULED. 
Consumers of Brandy are respectfully informed that J 

BETTS, Jun. & Co, will not be responsible for any BOTTLE ry) 

Bit ANDY that is not protected against fraudulent substitution 
by the Patent Metallic Capsules, 
“ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield-bars."” Sold by the most 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 
is used, in preference to foreign. at Guy's, St. George's, and the 
other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout the Kingdom, Atten- 
tion is especially requested tothe security afforded by the Patent 
Metallic C Yapsules. 
vincial journals; and lists of London dealers may be obtained 
atthe Distillery, where quantities of not less than two gallons 
may be supplied, in bulk at 18%. per gallon, and in bottles, the 
case and bottles included, at 2)s. per galion.—7, § Smithfield-bars. 


NFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDS — 
SIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most_efficacious 
remedy ever aisnavoned for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first doses generally arrest the provress of this 
distressing complaint, and a little perseverence completely re- 
moves it. Children's coughs, as well as recent ones in adults, 
will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first), and | 


Betts’s Patent Brandy 





Essence of Linseed.—Sold by A. M. V. Willoughby & Co., 61, | 
te Without: and all Medicine Venders, in bottles at 
or 2s, 9d. each. 


“THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 

are confidently recommended as a simple, but certain 
remedy to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, = 
commen to — ‘meveens ovsten., ere in bottles at 1s. 
. 9d., Is. by WILLOUGHBY & Co. |i 
i G. Windus, G1, Bishopsgate Without, a t nearly all Medicine 








bOBCDevevsvcesccsccveseseseescererssesffOM 98. tO 


Venders. 


asthmatic persons who previously had not been able to lie down | 
in bed, have received the utmost henefit from the use of Simco's | 


| corner of King-street,le. oy gem London.” Estab 


; 


st smoees| releed, 258. 6d. set of six.—Elegant silver | 


| TMPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most inGqential of all the graces that 

| contribute to personal adernment is the Hair. Its amy 

| preservation, and improvement, proportionably conce! 

| cae of our fashionable circles, and any information "ebiek 

| will insure these oclvalte results will be hailed as an lacsti~ 

| mable boon. The following extract from the letter of a respec: 
samt chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in in- 
erest :— 

| vee A lady, a customer of mine, has found great benefit from the 

use of your Balm. About six months ago her hair nearly all fell 

off. I recommended her to try your Balm of Colum 

she did. Inthe course of a few applications, the hair ceased to 

fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle it began ~~ 


am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, a 
M. TH, 
“ Chemist ond Druggist, Market-place, Bridlin ton. 
“Tel Mange. < gts A. ridge. — 

C. and A OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hur to on beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it = 
prevents greynen. 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle, No othe othe: 
prices are genui 

Ask for OL, DRIDGE’ S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIF RICE, 9 white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable er for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar. and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect impurity. the most pure 
and pearl-lite whiteness; while, from its salubrious and disin- 
fecting qualities, it gives ‘sweetness and perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’ KALYDOR.—This clagnet and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples aeaind 
Redness, Ti an, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting s. r 
shaving, and re edes the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
&s. 6d. a r bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 








guanidine of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the 


| Proprietors’ Mita to be en raved onthe Government $ samp. 


No metallic or deleterious matter is used | 
’arish, | 


rv 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manafactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ | 


| 
| 


embossed with the words, | 


ag ctable wine and spirit merchants in town and country, at | 


Country dealers are advertised in the pro- | 


Vets | Bridve-street. lack fries. Sold 


muss “A, ROWLAND & , 20, Hatton-garden,” which 
affixed to each article. 
Sold by them and by Chem and Perfumers 
*,* All others are FRAUDUL tN + "COUNTENPEITS. —_ 


YEORGE BUTLER’S DELECTA BLE 
LOZENGES for the Cure of COUGHS, COLDS, Dea; 
ness or Uneasiness of the THROAT, HOATSEN 28S, HOOPI) 

COUGH, and other Affections of the Chest and ‘Lungs. 4 
medicine has more uniformly afforded relief than George But- 
ler's Delectable Lozenges; the increasing approbation they ve- 
ceive is probably the best testimony that can be given in their 
favour; und a valuable consideration postion ularly with cbil- 
dren) is, that their flavour is exceedingly pleasant. They are 
composed of ipecacuanba, with ether pec Corals and demulcents, 
and so propor-ioned as to aid the xood effects of the ipecacuanha 
in promoting a free expectoration without exciting sickness. 
They relieve hoarseness, difficult breathing, and the unpleasant 
sensation of tickling in the throat; and if one or two be allow 
to dissolve gradually in the mouth at bed-time, they prevent 
the cough troubling the patient during the night. 

George Butler's Delectable Lozenges are now prepared only 
by his Successor, WILLIAM JACKSON; and as attempts are made, 
by a close resemblance of the labels and packages, to substitute 
oe | of them, purchasers are requested to notice that the 

name and address are inserted won every inner and outer label, 
thus: * William Jackson, late George Butler, 93, C heapsice, 

ishe 


SON 





6d., 4s. 6d., Us., and 22s, each. 


DR. GRANDISON’S CHARITY PILLS, 
A RECENT DISCOVERY for the NERVES. 


AUTION.—The success of this remedy for every 
weakness or derangement of the nervous system having 
caused imitations. the eae sar igrermee that the words, “ Dr. 
GRANDISON'S CHARITY PILLS" are engraved in the Govern- 
: ment same and cannot be imitated, as they form a part of the 
tamp itself. 

Dr. GRANDISON’'S CHARITY PILLS. 
TEsTIMONIAL.—The extraordinary cure of Mrs. Griffin, of New 
Basford, near Nottingbam. who. after abore four years of dreadful 
nervous suffering, which Dr. Blake affirmed, would end in in- 
sanity, was perfectly restored by this Me edicine, after every known 
remedy had been resorted to in 2 can be atiosted either per- 
sonally, or by letter. by Mr. R. Sut ti 

Prepared and sold (for the Proprietor) by Mr. urser, New 
also by all Medicine Venders, 
9d. and 4s. 6d, each, containing advice to 


1616.—In boxes, 2a. 











in boxes at ts, 14d., 25. 
j the Patient. 
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CDec. 14 


On the Ist of January, 1845, will be published, to be continued Monthly, 





T is intendéd that this Work shall be mainly devoted to a consideration of the 
social wants and rightful claims of the Peopte; that it shall appeal to the 
hearts of the Masses of England. 

With no expectation or wish to conflict with or supplant any present publication, 
it is believed that a Work popularly addressed to the sympathies and common sense 
of the kingdom, must make for itself a large and hitherto unoccupied sphere of in- 
struction, amusement, and utility. 

It is our belief that the present epoch is pregnant with more human interest than 
any previous era ; as it is also our faith that the present social contest, if carried out 
on all sides with “ conscience and tender heart,” must end in a more equitable allot- 
ment of the good provided for all men. To aid, however humbly, in this righteous 
and bloodless struggle is a truer, a more grateful glory, than any glory blatant in 
gazettes. And an aroused Spirit begins to feel this, Awakening from a long, vain 
dream, that showed the many created only to minister to the few, the said Spirit 
believes—or says it believes—in the universality of the human heart. Lence, it 
vindicates a common right of happiness: hence, in its new tenderness, it even 
“ babbles o’ green fields” for the health and healthful thoughts of the people. So 
much the better. 

With Politics—as Party Polities—we meddle not. The day is happily gone by, 
when Parties—like foul-mouthed vixens—assailed each other with unseemly epi- 
thets, that mutual abuse might hide mutual corruption and infirmity. We shall 
deal with Politics only in their social relation, as operating for the good or evil of 
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SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


the community. Whig and Tory—Conservative and Radical—will be no more to 
us than the names of extinct genera. 

It will be our chief object to make every essay—however brief, and however 
light and familiar its treatment—breathe wirn a Purpose. Experience of wider 
success, and more comprehensive application than have heretofore been enjoyed b 
any Weekly Periodical, assures us that, especially at the present day, it is te 
defined purpose alone, whether significant in twenty pages or in twenty lines, that 
the sympathies of the world are to be engaged, and its support ensured. : 

It will also be our aim to make every page exclusively British in its subject ; 
possessing either a present vital interest, or tending to the future. ‘ 

Whilst dealing with the highest social claims of our countrymen, we shall not 
exclude from our pages either Sketch of Character—Tale—History—or Romance, 
Fur otherwise. 1c wili be our earnest desire to avail ourselves of all and eve 
variety of literature, if dlustrating and working out some wholesome principle, 
Mere stories, made like Twelfth-night heroes, of mere sugar, we shall certainly eschew, 

Neither would we have the “ light reader” take alarm at our graver subjects, 
They, too, it is hoped, may be discussed with no very violent call upon his wake. 
fulness. It is not necessary that such themes—like bullets—should be cast in lead 
to do the surest service. 

In this address we have aimed at brevity. Could we have delivered our intentions 
in oue twentieth part of the space, most willingly would we have done so, As it is, 
we have left much unsaid, which our First Number must endeavour to say for us, 


The Work will be printed in small octavo, each Number containing Ninety-six Pages, and Illustrated by an Etching on Steel, by Lrscn. 
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Published Weekly, price 3d. ; or Stamped 4d., Illustrated with One Large Engraving, and from Twelve to Twenty smaller ones. 


PUNCH! 


OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


A PART IS°PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH, AND A VOLUME EVERY SIX MONTHS. 


@ All Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes always kept on sale. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME will be published in December, price Eight Shillings. 


@@ The following will be Published during the present Month :— || 


Price 3d., or Stamped 4d., 


PUNCH’s ALMANACK fr 1845, 


Pictorial Chronology for 1844. 


In small 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


Punch’s Snapdragons for Christmas. | 


WITH FOUR STEEL ETCHINGS, BY LEECH. 





In small 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


Punch’s Complete Letter-Writer. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY KENNY MEADOWS. 


Six Volumes are already published. 


@& The following Works have lately been Published :— 
Price 2s. 6d., with Illustrations by Lercn. 


PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK FOR 18465. 





In small 8vo, price 53., illustrated by Kenny Meapows, 


PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


In small 8vo, price 5s., illustrated by Lrecu, 


THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





Price 2s. 6d., illustrated by Gronce Cruiksuank, 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
By GILBERT A. ABECKETT. (Parts I. to IV. in the Press.) 


In demy 8vo, price 1s., 


| SCENES FROM THE REJECTED COMEDIES. 


By GILBERT A. A BECKETT. 


In feap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Purz, 


A SHILLING’S WORTH OF NONSENSE. 
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